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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 


Ceur de Lion; or, The Third Crusade. A 
Poem, in Sixteen Books. By Eleanor 
Anne Porden, Author of The Veils, The 
Arctic Expeditions, and other. Poems. 
2 vols. 8vo. London 1822. G. & W.B. 
Whittaker. 


Tas work is dedicated, by permission, to 
His Majesty, and, in our opinion, justly 
merited that distinction. It is a great 
effort fora female pen, and had not Miss 
Porden already stood so high among those 
ornaments of her sex who illustrate the 
modern literature of England, Coeur de 
= would have placed her in the foremost 
rank. 
The Third Crusade is a subject of un- 
common interest, and one which offers every 
facility for the exercise of poetical powers. 
igion, love, war, chivalry, romance, su- 
perstition, oriental splendours and Euro- 
pean adventure, the camp, the ocean, sce- 
nery the most diversified, and passions the 
most varied ;—all combine into one grand 
whole, and demand the noblest soarings of 
the Muse. Nor has our fair. countrywoman 
failed in any great degree to avail herself of 
these advantages: in many instances her 
flight is equal to her theme, and if we expe- 
fatigue in the parts which are’ 
merely narrative, it arises more perhaps from 
our partaking of the common temper of the 
present time, than from any want of talent 
in the author, for we are afraid it is a truism 
and not to be denied, that the tastes of the 
day are not in favour of long poems. As 
hot spiced buns and elegant soufflets have, 
in the articles of food, superseded the 
solid plum-pudding and diet cake of our 
ancestors, so. have diableries to pique the 
palate, and amatory lyrics to stimulate the 
passions, in the way of verse, not only de- 
Stroyed the relish, but almost obliterated 
the remembrance of the didactic and epic 
styles. Our constant observation having 
impressed this fact sensibly upon our minds, 
we feel that Miss Porden has published at 
an imauspicious period; and that posterity 
is much more likely to do justice to her 
labours than that they will meet their due 
reward in contemporary fame. 

The poem opens with the siege of Acre, 
treats of Richard’s voyage and exploits, and 
after detailing the events of his imprison- 
ment in Germany on his return, concludes 
with the treaty of peace between him and 
Saladine, sworn in the church of the Hol 
Sepulchre, at the close of his second expedi- 
an The plan and machinery resemble 

4880's: we have impious genii, demons, illu- 
sions, dreams, enchantments and prophecies, 
as well as amours, encounters, battles, tour- 
naments and pilgrimages. ‘These are painted 
with an able hand, and the versification is 





thronghout exceedingly smooth and musical. 

In some 14,000 lines'we find nothing to 

challenge criticism, and much to claim praise. 

We might, (were we inclined to enter into a 

minute investigation instead of the general 

notice with which it is our intention to rest 

satisfied, )\—we might express our opinion that 

occasional weaknesses in thought and mean 

turns in language are to he detected in this 

composition ; but our respect for the writer, 

for her sex, for her talents, and for the mag- 

nitude of her undertaking, deprives us of 

every wish to disparage her performance. 
To afford a fair example of Cceur de Lion 

we should have been happy to have met with 

any episode suitable to our page; but this 

not being in our power, we shall, as we can, 

enable our readers to form their own opinions 

from a few various extracts. In canto Iv. the 

following is the picture of the destructive 

effects of the ‘‘ Median fire’? on the towers 

and fleets of the Christians. Of the infidel 

Karacous it is said— 

Soon o’er the crumbling battlement he hung, 

And from his vase the fatal naphtha flung ; 

O’er burning wood, o’er shrieking warriors plays 

With suffocating stench, the quenchless blaze ; 

Nor acitls here, nor temper'd hides avail, 

Nor cooling water, nor impervious mail ; 

All flame alike, men, weapons, engines, all 

Catth the blue fire, and e the general fall. 

‘Meanwhile the Austrian, in his floating tower, 

Leads to the fierce assault his naval power ; 

The fort was slightly mann’d, and ill prepared, 

No arm of prowess animates the guard, 

What though a random spear had pierced his side, 

He mounts aloft, nor heeds the sanguine tide. 

Where on the ramparts warlike engines stood 

With flaming torch he fires the arid wood ; 

His followers scale the walls, and blazing brands 

Shed fire at once from fifty valiant hands ; 

The Saracens retreat, the Christian host 

O'er the hot embers mounts, and wins the post, 

While raised in triumph on the fading fires, 

’Mid wreaths of smoke the conquering Cross aspires. 
But fell Demroosh, of all that race accurst 

That met on Carmel, loathsomest and worst, 

Unseen was near. With dire combustion fraught, 

A small light bark the artful Pisans brought ; 

But not to man the coming hour is known, 

Their foes destruction meant, it proves their own. 

The watchful fiend on that ill-omen’d bark 

Blows from the burning fort a floating spark. 

Swift as light straw, or autumn’s wither’d leaves, 

Her fatal freight the rapid ill receives : 

She flames, nor flames alone, her rockets cast 

On every side have lighted many a mast, 

Warriors to steel inur’d, in conflict brave, 

Shriek at the fire, and shudder at the wave. 

In vain their eager hands unfurl the sails, 

The canvas kindles as they catch the gales ; 

In vain they ply the oar, the burning wood 

Drops from their grasp, and chafes the hissing flood. 

Few were the barks their wretched crew that bore 

Through flood and fire, to die by steel on shore. 
Nor ends the havoc here, on meteor wings 

From the calm sea th’ exploding fireship springs, 








And like some vast volcano, sends on high 
Its flaming entrails to pollute the sky. 
The waters foam and swell, the thunder’s roar 
Shakes the still air, an earthquake rocks the shore: 
Yet calm and solemn as the mountain’s brow 
In the clear moon, when tempests rage below, 
Floats the proud castle, and-that burning storm 
But clothed in glory what it could not harm ; 
Till the dire fiend, who lights th’ accursed dart, 
Even in the penal flame that wraps his heart, 
Strikes its broad base, the lambent volumes soar,— 
The last, the proudest castle is no more. 

Stern on the hostile fort the Austrian stands, 
And owns the malice of infernal hands. 
Islam revives, his few brave friends maintain 
Th’ unequal fight, but mingle with the slain : 
And one who marked him wounded, spent with toil, 
Thought at light cost to win the princely spoil ; 
But in his groin the Austrian drove the wound, 
Then spurn’d the falling wretch, and- glancing 

round * 
A withering look, he plunged amid the main, 
And rose, though cumber’d with his arms, again. 
Though pour’d a crimson current from his side, 
With strenuous arms he beat the foaming tide, 
And reach’d the shore; but peace nor rest was 
there, 
All was confusion, carnage, and despair, 
To their strong camp the hunted Christians fly, 
And thank the care that rais’d its walls so high ; 
While on their rear the Moslems press, to gain 
That last defence, and Pere Bras shelter vain. ' 
n of 

Nee hahshee Soely bears the oe 
Like some vast elephant, whose native mail 
His winged foes with puny rage assail, 
He stood ; the spears that bristled in his vest 
He sent more deeply to their owner’s breast, 
And as the victims thickened round, he rose 
Still more terrific on his gasping foes. 
Screen’d by his mighty arm, the Christians haste 
To their calm tents, and bless him as they past. 

Alas! that strength which all the battle bore, 
Which slew an hundred foes and sought for more, 
That mail so finely wrought and knit so w 
Were weak as reeds before the powers of hell. 
The conquering troops of Saladine to aid 
Now Karacous the eager sally led, 
While borne triumphant in the turquois vase 
Of fire accurst a fatal remnant plays: 
That fatal drop, with fury hurl'd from far, 
Strikes on his lifted sword the Count of Bar; 
He shakes it from his grasp, but shakes in vain, 
It clings suspended by too strong a chain ; 
His arm already feels th’ ascending flame, 
And dreadful tortures spread through all his frame, 
Enraged, to earth he cast his ponderous shield, 
And snatch’d a spear, the last he e’er shall wield: 
« Take that, misshapen wretch! and learn, if still 
My better arm were faithful to my will, 
Soon should thy soul regain its native hell, 
And feel those torments thou canst give so well.” 
He spoke—his spear the Emir’s shoulder tore, 
And long that wound shall Karacous d 
Then with one shrill, one final shriek of pain, 
He fell expiring on the mound of slain, 
While spreading o’er the whole, that wondrous fire 
Blends all its victims in one funeral pyre. 











Yet even in death his. w 





eeping friends he saved, 
And aw’d that foe his living — abet 
That mighty blaze, extending o’er the plain, 
Drives from the assaulted camp the impious train. 
Secure at length the ponderous valves they close, 
And weep their loss, and from their toils repose. 
Our next quotation is from Book xt1r. in 
which Berengaria, seeking Richard in the 
rb of a minstrel, finds him a prisoner in 
the Castle of Trivallis. 
’Twas autumn: yet, by fervid noon opprest, 
Now on a sieeer’d baie ine paus’d to rest ; 
A Knight, who homeward leads with gentle pace 
His train, victorious in the morning chace, 
Glanced on the bard,—who, heaven-directed, strung 
The ready harp, and thus spontaneous sung : 
* Turn, knight! a weary minstrel sings ; 
The dews relax his trembling strings, 
And hunger chills his tongue ; 
Yet blest shall be the hand that brings, 
A cup to cheer the Child of Song. 


* From fair Provence, my native land, 

I've roam’d to many a foreign strand, 
Nor found my wanderings long ; 

While still my strains repaid the hand 
Which cheer’d the vagrant Child of Song. 


Thou goest—then take the minstrel’s curse,— 
Be bold, be great, but never verse 
Thy memory shall prolong ; 
Forgot, ere lifted from thy hearse, 
For thou hast scorn’d a Child of Song.” 
Through this knight, Berengaria finds her 
way to Trivallis. 


Fell’d was the nearer wood—beyond, it rose 
To screen the fort, but not to hide its foes : 
High on a hill, the triple towers were seen, 
On three huge crags, with horrid depths between ; 
A triple fosse the vast enclosure bound, 
Afid massy walls the triple vallum crown’d. 
The stones were black with age, the struggling day 
Scarce through the loopholes sent a scanty ray. 
From @ark halls no sounds of welcome breathe, 
No hamlet shelters in its shade beneath ; 
One awful beam th’ autumnal evening threw, 
That tinged the western front with sanguine hue ; 
While from behind, the moon arising bright, 
Clothed the pale landscape in contrasted light. 
. She left her steed beneath the beechen shade, 
® And art thou there, my best beloved !”’ she said, 
“ Upbraiding all that to thy help should fly, 
Nor think’st what fond, what anxious heart is nigh.” 

Eve’s last soft flushes fade, and all is still, 
‘White véil'd in gloom, she climbs the arduous hill. 


Rude was the » nor oft by pilgrim worn, 

O’ergrown long, wildering, and forlorn : 

Scarce mene the horseman trace that dangerous 
Wray, 


Through brakes, impervious to the summer day, 
Now wrapt in night’; while onward as she hies, 
Scared at her step the birds of carnage rise. 
See eae oun ens ally 
Cautious she crost + arcs sera 
Marked pardon with towers ; . 
‘The massy keep what lofty turrets 'd; 
he boy who never dreamt of war flight know 
awfal ramparts would but méek the foe ; 
‘While ‘tiot one light the abode of tin confest, 
Or gave the w grim hope of Te. 
Those grated o’er the gate—ah there 


“ Yet, yet,” she said, “ 
May reach his cell, and and bars be vain ; 
While, should some jealous warder mark the lay, 
"Tis but a minstrel sings to cheer his way. 

Ah, me! that air to early love so dear, 

Even in the tomb might rouse my RICHARD’S ear ; 
Oh! could I pour his deep clear tones along, 
And steal his accents as I steal his song. 


“ Frown, frown, Clorinda—I would prize 
Thy smile o’er all that arms might gain; 
O’er wealth and fame; yet mock my sighs, 
My faded cheek, my tears despise, 
Nor I my fate arraign ; 
While every rival's grief I see, 
aind know that all are scorn’d like me.” 
She ceased, for from on high a fuller tone, 


Though faint in distance, blended with her own; 
That voice, those words, could come from one alone. 


“ Oh smile not, if thou e’er bestow 
On others, grace I think sincere ; 
Such smiles are like the beams that glow 
On the dark torrent’s bridge of snow,’ 
And wreck the wretch they cheer. 
Thine icy heart I well can bear, 
But not the love that others share.” 


Bright hour of rapture ! who may dare to tell 
In her fond breast what blended feelings swell ! 
With parted lips, closed eyes, and hands comprest, 
To still th’ impetuous beatings of her breast, 
Listening she stood ; while conscious memory strays 
To that blest hour when first she heard the lays. 
Ecstatic dream—at length her faltering tongue 
Its gtief exprest in emblematic song: 


«“ The widow’d dove can never rest, 

The felon kite has robb’d her nest ; 

With wing untired she seeks her mate, 

To share or change his dreadful fate.” 

Again she paused, and listening, from on high 
Caught from the friendly gale the faint reply. 


“But kites a higher power obey, 
Th’ Imperial Eagle claims the prey,— 
Hence! to his spacious eyrie go, 

The Eagle is a nobler foe.” 


She strikes the harp,-—‘t Farewell ! farewell!” 
Her thrilling notes of transport swell : 
“The monarch bird may build his nest 
On oak, or tower, or mountain crest,— 
But love can match his daring flight, 
Can fell the tree, or scale the height.” 


“ Ho! who art thou,” a surly warder calls, 
‘ That darest to sing beneath Trivallis’ walls ?”’ 
“ A wandering bard, good friend, who fain would 
These awful gates to let the weary in.” = [win, 
« Nay, hence—nor dare to touch thy harp again, 
And thank thy saints "twas I that heard the strain ; 
Tired as thou art, fly swiftly o’er the heath, 
And shun these walls as thou would’st shun thy 
death.” 
But Was that pilgrim weary? oh! less fleet 
The moiiitain chamois plies its fearless feet : 
“* Farewell} my ears are blest though not my eyes, 
| chains shall full,” she warbles as she flies; 
“ Thou gentle guardian of my steps, my will, 
Take my soul’s blessing and direct me still. 
These brief extracts are all we can offer, 
and from them we trust Miss Porden’s 
work may be appreciated. There are ex- 
planatory notes, which shew careful read- 
Ing, were that quality not demonstrated by 
the good keeping in the poem itself; and 


we would sum up our review by restating 
that we consider Coeur de Lion to reflect 





honour on the female literature of Eng- 
land 





Maruews, Alexandre, hide your diminished 
heads! or fly you Mathews to America, and 
you Alexandre to France. The gift of speak- 
ing with many voices, the faculty of personat- 


ing a crowd of individuals, is transferred 
from the stage to the study, and the ventri- 
loquism of literature is perfected in the 
Council of Ten. The first Number of this 
work, the production of oue learned Theban, 
whose name it were a Boon * to disclose, mo- 
destly 4 aoe age to establish new and ortho- 
dox principles in the simple subjects which 
have heretofore distracted mankind, such as 
religion, philosophy, politics, agriculture, 
commerce, poetry, criticism, sciences, arts, 
medicine, law, literature, ‘‘ every thing in the 
world. and all that sort of thing,” besides 
other matters. For this purpose, the author, 
who may be called The Omnipolist, has erected 
himself in the shape of a Council consisting 
of ten men, all perfect of their kind, and re- 
plete with the various intelligence belonging 
to their respective characters of—1. Censor; 
2. Clergyman; 3. Squire; 4. Cosmopoiite; 
5. Projector; 6. Merchant; 7. Political 
Economist; 8. Soldier; 9. Traveller; and 
10. Genius. As yet, the fifth in the list is 
the only form in which he appears before the 
public ;—the Projector of a periodical paper, 
combining the above enumerated sprinkling 
of knowledge, and exhibiting, in one admi- 
rable and extraordinary writer, the moral 
and intellectual attributes of only Ten of the 
most generally informed and ablest members 
of the British community. Some timid folks 
might fancy that this were enough for our 
new Creichton: but no such thing! he has a 
reserve of supernumerary wisdom, bottled 
up for occasion in the incarnations of a naval 
officer, (not yet on board, or the author would 
not have been allowed to talk of hoisting jury 
masts,) a colonist, a critic, and a young poet, 
Nor even with these addenda is the great 
stomach of this literary ventriloquist satis- 
fied: from his intercostal stores he promises to 
bring forward as many more capacities as his 
purposes require, and it is evident that if the 
numbers of a Court of Directors will not do, 
he has within him talent to conjure into 
existence a whole Parliament of ideal coad- 
jutors, of whom he, the Secretary, shall be 
sole elector, returning officer, reporter, and 
mover.t 

Looking at this array, at this dread plu- 
rality of unity, we cannot help feeling a con- 
siderable degree of anxiety about the opera- 
tions of the Council of Ten ; for they have in 
their manifesto declared that they are Radi- 
cal Reformers in contemporary criticism— 

“© We believe {rays he) the whole system to 
be a system of bribery and corruption: a 
mass utterly rotten and unsound ; a very Le- 
viathan of dishonesty. It is a system, which 
we should be glad to level with the ground, 
and’ raise our own upon its ruins. We 
mean to wage with it a “ bellum interneci- 
vum,” a war of. extermination and extirpa- 
tion. Weshall keep no terms: we make no 
exceptions. We throw down the gauntlet to 





* Those acquainted with the art of Onoma- 
techn: will be able to guess the secret here, 
we, unskilled in that practice, are at a loss 
whether to spell the word with a final ¢ oF pote 


for, in few 
+ His task will ren NIVERS r 





words, it is, 1 ‘AL inquiry, 
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all. the periodical publications of the day: 
some of them we would hunt down like wild 
beasts; and others we would sweep away 
like cobwebs. We give notice that we are 
literary Corsairs, who will attack every vessel 
which is now floating upon. the high-seas of 
criticism—no matter from what port it sails; 
or under what colours ; or to whom the cargo 


belongs ; or what is the number of guns, or| 


the weight of metal.”’ 

How we should tremble for our share in 
this denunciation, were it not softened a 
little by a contradictory salvo, a few pages 
farther on, where the author more kindly 


sayeth, 
. % We wish to assist and support, rather 
than to supersede or supplant. - - - - We 


have no: desire to clash with any publication 
ofthe times, daily or weekly, monthly, quar- 
terly, or yearly. We shall not trespass on 
their manor, nor poach in their preserves.” 

Thus, after all, we may contrive to outlive 
the bellum internecivum of the modern Star- 
Chamber ; and laugh as merrily at its threat- 
ened furor as we have done at the sundry in- 
flictions which we are in the habit of suffer. 
ing from imitators straining too far in our 
rear to be able to reach us with a slap in that 

quarter, and disappointed suitors who in their 
own cases mistake truth for injustice. 

But we have done with remark, and we 
hope the author will believe us when we assure 
him, that ‘all we have said is in perfect good 
humour with him, and not disrespectful to 
his abilities. We do not. think his plan a 
very good one, but he displays talents so 
considerable, and is altogether so pleasing a 
writer, that he may, we trust he will, make 
more of it than we anticipate. If our counsel 
is worth his attention, we would advise him 
to beware of aiming at too much. To occupy 
one seat well, is more eligible than to fidget 
over ten stools and never sit steadily and 
still. There is dignity, there is weight, there 
is authority, there is honour, there is useful- 
ness, in the chair of criticism honestly filled ; 
but nobody will care for the dicta of an un- 
settled ubiquarian, whose restless body in its 
transitions resembles a whole party of chil- 
dren at snap-tongs or up-tails all. However 
gifted the author may be, he will find it more 
than difficult adequately to sustain his multi- 
nomial characters; and as, from the nature 
of the subjects proposed, it is impossible that 
the majority of them can be amusing, the evil 

being superficial willbe the more dangerons 
to his prospects of success. Itnow only remains 
for us to offer examples of his abilities, and 
with this design we select three. different 
passages which exhibit him at once as a va- 
rious and clever penman. Sketching his 
Council, he describes the President as having 
lost his wife and only son, and thus beanti- 
fully paints his feelings :— 

_“* At this period he was overpowered by 
his anguish. Life was nothing to him—the 
world, with its millions of inhabitants, was 
spread before him as a desert: he looked on 
it a8 on a thing which had no longer any rela- 
tion to himself. As physical pains will rack 
the body, until it faints and becomes insensi- 
ble to further torture ; the irons of moral in- 
fliction had entered into his soul, until its 
feelings were benumbed with the excess of 
t ewn agony. He saw almost without 
perception ; he breathed almost without con- 

sciousness ; and he walked upon the earth as 
a being, who had no share in its occupations 
or enjoy ments, 
But time does something where it cannot 


do all. A good man, besides, will not lon 
suffer his spirit to remain sunk in utter list- 
lessness, and his life to be altogether useless 
to his fellow men, Although no - personal 
ties attach him to existence, conscious virtue 
will support him, general benevolence will 
animate him, religious hope will forbid him 
to despond. 

Such was the case with the censor of our 
Council, After some indulgence in natural 
grief, he roused the energies of his soul from 
the trance of abasement, and nerved himself 
with the fortitude of resignation. At length 
he became calm, and even cheerful. His in- 
dividual interest in existence was indeed 
gone; and the cords that bound him to this 
world had been rudely broken. But the 
exercise of a large and pure philanthropy, 
the diffusion of comfort within his immediate 
sphere, and a generous concern for the com- 
mon welfare of mankind—all these things 
were left to occupy his faculties, and divert 
his thoughts. His eyes still sparkled at the 
mention of the warlike glories of his country ; 
and his heart kindled within him at the idea 
of its still more memorable efforts in the 
cause of science and humanity. He was no 
longer a husband—no longer a father ; but he 
was still an Englishman.’ 

The traits of the traveller’s character are 
in a } as bre style— ' 

* Among his other qualifications, our travel- 
ler has an excellent manner of relating anec- 
dotes, and is seldom himself the hero.of them 
before dinner. It is true that he will some- 
times, in his cups, hint something about the 
advances that were made by Madame la Ba- 
ronne ; and almost insinuate, that the atten- 
tions of the Marchesa were as pointed as her 
smiles were captivating. But what then? 
Men can say more than they ought about 
women, without going abroad. It is true, 
also, (we mean only when he is in his cups,) 
that he will give occasionally the most won- 
derful accounts of his dangers amid snows 
and precipices, and his providential escape 
from starvation by cold, when his carriage 
was overturned in winter, and at midnight, 
in the depth ofan almost interminable forest; 
—to say nothing of his astonishing presence 
of mind, when he was just going to be at- 
tacked by a troop of Albanian robbers, or 
carried up the mountains by Italian banditti. 
It is true, thirdly, that he will now and then 
interlard his discourse with foreign phrases, 
when the mother tongue would serve his pur- 
pose as well: but we forgive these things in 
a traveller. Some of the party, indeed, are 
rather disposed. to smile, although, in his 

pinion, we should suppose, not quite so be- 
witchingly as the Marchesa ; and, on the last- 
mentioned occasions, the plain old Squire will 
get half into a passion, and bluntly tell him 
to talk. English.” 

We conclude with lines by the Genius— 
Farewell, sweet Lais! the sad die is thrown, 

That I have known thee long, and lov’d thee well; 

That on the tablets.of my soul must dwell 
Thy form for ever :—and that thou couldst own 
A throb responsive to my passion’s tone ;— 

These thoughts—even these—mine absence 

must compel. 

Lais, adieu !—thou must nor raise, nor quell 
My spirit more :—I seek my fate alone. [weight 
The world, and the world’s cares, with crushing 

Must sink me low, as the'vile crowds that = : 
High schemes ; proud aspirations, thoughts elate, 

Must feel a death-like chill :—yet tho’ alas‘ 
What I am doom'd to be myself must hate ; 








Love thou the memory of what 1 was! 


Oh! why wert thou so beautiful ?—or why 
Had beauty so much power upon my heart, 
That reason, conscience, resolve, must fly, 
Like phantoms touch’d by a magician’s dart, 
Melting to air before it ?—Still thou art 
Too radiantly fair ; and must I lie 
Fall'’n, lost, alone ? and, torn from thee apart, 
Curse the sad hours, that creep.so slowly by ? 
Just Heav'n ! why shouldst thou punish oe desires, 
Which nature strongly dictates? why is love, 
When rapture lights, and faith preserves its fires, 
The source of ills, which time can ne’er remove? 
Such are my musings wild-on ruin’s brink— 
Vain thoughts—for what avails it now to think ? 


How in the world our noblest aims are crost ! 
There sink,—first stunted by untimely blight, 
Pure faith, expansive love, hopes vast and bright , 

Like treasures to the deep in tempests tost. 

There, as the bud nipt by mid-winter's frost, 

Or flower, that closes with the closin; light, 
Chill’d by the coming of th’ ongedial night, 

Truth, feeling, fervour, passion, all are lost. 

There o’er us creeps indifference ; there disgust 
Congeals the glowing current of the mind: 

There art and hatred dwell—there deep distrust 
Ev’n of ourselves, as well as of mankind— 

Mirth, which one happy moment never knows ; 

And lassitude—ah ! how unlike repose ! 


From these specimens it will not be denied 
that the author ebay cc considerable qualifica- 
tions into the wide field he has chosen; and 
if he maintains, as he promises, the high tone 
of truth and justice—condemns not in. the 
mass, which can never be right, but judi- 
ciously on proof—and steers his own course. 
candidly and honestly, we shall be proud of 
such a coadjutor in the literary toil. 





MR. GALT’S NOVELS, : 

The Provost. By the Author of Annals of 

the Parish; Ayrshire Legatees ; and Sir 

Andrew Wylie. Edinburgh 1822. “W, 

Blackwood. 12mo, pp. 360. 
Tue graphic talents of. this author as a 
painter of Scottish manners are deservedly 
held in very high estimation. His Ayrshire 
Legatees, first published in papers in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, appeared to no disadvan- 
tage even among the cleverest articles which 
enrich that spirited miscellany.’ The Annals 
of the Parish we consider to be a very gem 
of its kind; and take blame to ourselves that 
circumstances (such as the conductors of 
periodical works atone can comprehend) pre- 
vented us from lending our assistance to 
spread its pepalarity. Sir Andrew Wylie 
obtained less favonr in our eyes; and we are’ 
sorry to add that The Provost has been (if it 
be a misfortune) still-more unfortanate in 


that Wg ver 

The Ayrshire Legatees is full of traits 
which display a curious uaintance with 
human nature. The simpl of The Vil- 
lage Minister, thongh less finely drawn than 
in Mr. Balwhidde¥ of the Parish Annals, is 
natural and characteristic. His wife is also 
a prototype of one of the Mrs. Balwhidders ; 
belonging strictly to a numerous class of 
Scotch females, in whom national prejudices 

d the foibles: of the sex are remarkably 
blended, And among the other peculiar per- 
son of the Tale,. the, whole provincial 
pa st are sketched with sufficient truth and 
naivéte to fill up the secondary ranks with 
appropriate effeet and amusitig variety. So 
much should in justice be said of Mr. Gal 








first essay in novel writing ; buthis 
production reached 2 far higher ¢levation, 
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and is indeed so infinitely ‘superior to all the 
rest as almost to cast a doubt on its origin, 
did we not know that there are happy hours 
in literary s when subject, state of 
mind, - lucky conception and continuity of 
the ori spirit to the completion of the 
task, all conspire to enable the fortunate 
author to strike off his creation like a Mi- 
nerva from the brain of Jove, mature and 
in the very birth.. We would fain 
pon an analysis of the Annals of the 
and point out its native beauties to 
our southern and foreign readers 
who cannot fully reciate their local and 
tticular charms. But the time has gone 
S and we must content us with a general 
eulogy upon its delightful union of the hu- 
morous and the pa tic in the account of 
those changes which fifty years made in a 
retired parish of Scotland. The incidents 
are’ admirably chosen ;—the story of Meg 
Gaffaw, an idiot girl, not unworthy to be 
compared to Sterne’s Maria ; the finale of the 
cler; himself most affecting; and 
the death of the rich West Indian, Mr. Cay- 
pr ny equal to Smollet’s Commodore Trun- 


ui 


i 


* In some measure to repair our former 
remissness, we quote the Chapter describing this 
which bappened in the last year but one 

of Mr. Balwhidder’s ministry— 


Mr. Ca was sitting in his chair, with 
a white cotton nigh rang oof wm gre pe 
low at his shoulders to keep him straight. But 


i 
t 
i 
: 
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possession of the body Heaven have me 
Soa foee enid L tome , as I sat me down 


was ven him to raise his ‘head as it were ajee 
and 
ar wie he om 
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answer. which was to me as a blow on the fore- 
head with a well. However, I was resolved to 
do my duty to the miserable sioner, let him say 
what he would. Accordingly, I stooped towards 
him with my hands on my , and said, in a 
compassionate voice, ‘‘ It’s very true, sir, that 
you aren rent agnny. but the goodness of God 
is without bound.” . 

“ Curse me if { think so, doctor,” replied the 
dying uncircumcised Philistine. But he added 
at w his breathlessness being grievous, and 
often broken by a sore hiccup, ‘* 1 am however 
no saint, as you know, doctor ; so I wish you to 
put in a word for me, doctor, for you know 
that in these times, doctor, it is the duty of every 
good subject to die a Christian.” : 

This was a poor account of the state of his 
soul, but it was plain | could make no better 
o’t, by entering into any religious discourse or 
controversy with him, he being then in the last 
gasp ; so [ knelt down and prayed for him with 

sincerity, imploring the Lord, as an awa- 
ening sense of grace to the dying man, that it 
would please him to lift up, though it were but 
for the season of a minute, the chasteniny hand 
which was laid so heavily upon his aged servant ; 
at which Mr. Cayenne, as if indeed the-hand h 
been then lifted, cried out, ‘* None of that stuff, 
doctor ; you know that | cannot call myself his 
servant.” 

Was ever a minister in his prayer so broken 
in upon by a perishing sinner! However, [ had 
the weight of a duty a me, and made no 
reply, but continued, ‘* ‘Thou hearest, O Lord! 
how he confesses his unworthiness—Let not th 
compassion, therefore, be withheld, but verify 
to him the words that { have spoken in faith, of 
the bo ness of thy goodness, and the infi- 
nite multitude of thy tender mercies.” I then 


and | calmly, but sadly, sat down, and prosusiy. as if 


my prayer had been heard, relief was ted ; 
for Mt ne raised his head, and, giving me 
a queer look, said, *‘ that last clause of your pe- 
tition, doctor, was well put, and I think, too, ‘it 
has been granted, for 1 am easier,”—adding, 
‘**T have, no doubt, doctor, — much offence 
in the world, and oftenest when I meant to do 
good ; but | have —— injured no man, and 
as God is my judge, and His goodness, you say, 
€ may perhaps take my soul into 
- iy keeping. ’ A saying — words, 
r. Cayenne dropped ead upon his breast, 
his breathing » and he was wafted away 
out of this world with as little trouble as a 
blameless child.” 


Of Sir Andrew Wylie of that Ilk we are 
not tempted to say so much. In this the 
author seems to us to have got out of his 
better vein; and, like a miner digging in 
every direction for ore, as often to work the 

mn soil or pursue a flaw, as to happen 
upon the valuable mineral. Sir Andrew, 
the hero, is a lusus nature; and though it 


r. Car 


»|may be granted that sagacity and cunnin 
rey | are capable of effecting sod things in the 


world, yet there are things which they are 
not calculated to accomplish, and which in 
this novel they are made to achieve. We 
would, for example, state.the love of a young, 
lovely,.and sensitive girl. Such a one as 
Mary Cunningham is painted would never 
lose her heart’s dearest affections to such a 
one as little Wheelie. His qualifications (such 
as they aveparent recommend him to fortune, 
and through fortune to rank and consequence ; 
but they are directly the reverse of those 
which would inspire an innocent and ro- 
mantic girl with a tender passion. The man 
who does this must a different and a 
nobler nature ; and then, be he crooked and 
insignificant in person as Wylie himself, sn- 
perior intellectual endowments and grandeur 
of soul may render him w of the grea 





Jest bliss on earth, the devo 


affections of a 
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lovely and accomplished woman. While con. 
fined to Scotland, the story of Wylie partakes 
in some degree of the author’s more success- 
ful style; but from the moment the hero is 
lanched in London, absurdity and extra. 
vagance appear to supersede consistency 
and credibility. George Colman somewhere 
tells us, 

- - + what's impossible can’t be, 

And never, never comes to pass ; ; 
But the adventures of Sir Andrew Wylie are 
dissentient from that doctrine, and blend the 
possible and impossible together in the most 
friendly occurrence. 

The Provost, recently published, seems to 
have been written as a companion and con- 
trast to the Annals of the Parish: as the 
one is a picture of rural life, manners, and 
scenery ; so is the other a picture of town 
life, feelings and habits. The volume unfolds 
the rise and progress of a low individual from 
the condition of a tailor’s apprentice, till he 
arrives at the height of his ambition, and is 
provost or chief magistrate of the borongh. 
This character is very nearly the provincial 
Wylie ; and thongh drawn with considerable 
humour and talent, the sphere of his action 
offers nothing to interest us in his destiny or, 
in the good or ill fortunes of his compatriots. 
We are rather induced by our custom than 
by preference to exemplify it by an extract ; 
and shall finish our review with the author’s 
relation of the consequences of a monopoly 
of meal by one Mr. Keg: 

‘Tt was on the Friday, our market-day, 
that the hobbleshaw began, and in the after- 
noon, when the farmers who had brought in 
their victual for sale were loading their carts 
to take it home again, the price not having 
come up to their expectation. All the fore- 
noon, as the wives that went to the nae 
market, came. back railing with toom 
and basins, it might have been foretold, that 
the farmers would have to. abate their extor- 
tion, or that something would come o’t before. 
night. _My new house and shop being fore-: 
nent the market, I had noted this, and said te 
Mrs. Pawkie, my wite, what I thought would: 
be the upshot,. especially when, towards the 
afternoon, I observed the commonalty gather- 
ing in the market-place, and no sparing in 
their tongues to the. farmers ; so, upon her 
advice, I directed Thomas Snakers to put on 
the shutters. 

“ Some of the farmers were loading their 
carts to go home, when the schools skailed, 
and all the weans came shouting to the 
market. Still nothing happened, till tinkler 
Jean, a randy that had been with the a 
at the siege of Gibraltar, and, for aught 
ken, in the Americas, if no in the Indies like- 
wise ;—she came.with her meal-basin in her 
hand, swearing like a trooper, that if she did- 
na get it filled with meal at fifteen-pence a 
peck, (the farmers demanded sixteen,) she 
would have the fu o’t ef their hearts’ blood; 
and the mob of thoughtless weans and idle 
fellows, with shouts and yells, encouraged 
Jean, and egged her on to a catastrophe. 
The corruption of the farmers were thus 
raised, and a young rash lad, the son of James 
Dyke o’ the Mount, whom Jean was black- 
guarding at a dreadful rate, and upbraiding 
on account of some ploy he had with the 
Dalmailing session anent a bairn, in an un- 
guarded moment lifted his hand, and shook 
his neive in Jean's face, and. even, .as she 
said, struck her. He himself swore an affi- 





davit that he gave her only a ding out of his © 
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———— a 
way; but be this as it may, at him rushed 
Jean, with open mouth, and broke her timber 
meal-basin on his head, as it had been an egg 
shell. Heaven only knows what next ensued; 
but in a jiffy the whole market-place was as 
white with scattered meal as if ‘it had been 
covered with snow, and the farmers were 
seen flying helter skelter out at the townhead, 
pursued by the mob, in a hail and whirlwind 
of stones and glar. Then the drums were 
heard beating to arms, and the soldiers were 
seen flying to their rendezvous. I stood 
composedly at the dini 
was very thankful that 
such a hurricane, when I saw poor Mr. Keg, 
as pale as a dish-clout, running to and fro 
bareheaded, with the town-officers and their 
halberts at his heels, exhorting and crying, 
till he was as hoarse as a crow, to the angry 
multitude that was raging and tossing like a 
sea in the ‘market-place. Then it was that 
he felt the consequence of his pridefulness 
towards me ; for, observing me standing in 
serenity at the window, he came, and in a ve- 
hément manner cried to me for the love of 
Heaven to come to his assistance, and pacify 
the people. It would not have been proper 
in me to have refused; so ont I went in the 
very nick of time, for when I got to the door, 
there was the soldiers in battle-array, coming 
matching with fife and drum up the gait 
with Major Blaze at their head, red and 
farious in the face, and bent on some bloody 
business. The first thing I did was to run to 
the Major, just as he was facing the men for 
a “ charge bagonets” on the people, crying 
to him to halt, “for: the riot act was na yet 
‘read, and the murder of all that might be 
stain would lie at his door; ‘at which to hear 
he stood aghast, and the men‘halted. Then 
I flew back to the Provost, and I ‘cried to 
him, “ Read ‘the riot act!” which some of 
the mob’ hearing, became terrified thereat, 
none knowing the penalties or consequences 
thereof, when backed by soldiers ; and in a 
moment, as if they had seen the glimpse of a 
terrible spirit in the air, the whole multitude 
dropped the dirt and stones out of their 
hands, and turning their backs, flew into 
doors and closes, and wére skailed before 
we knew where we were. 
told the laud and admiration that I got for 
my ability in this business; for the Major 
was so well pleased to have been saved from 
a battle, that, at my suggestion, he wrote an 
account of the whole business to the com- 
mander-in-chief, assuring him that, but for 
me, and my great weight and authority in the 
) BObody could tell what the issue might 
have been; so that the Lord Advocate, to 
whom the report was shown by the general, 
Wrote me « letter of thanks in the name of 
the government; and I, although not Pro- 
Yost, was thus seen and believed to be a 
person of the foremost 
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-room window, and 
was na Provost in 
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note and considera- 


“ But although the mob was dispersed, as [ 
Thave related, the consequences did not end 
there ; for, the week following, none of the 
farmers brought in their victual; and there 
was a great lomentation and moaning in the 
et-place, when, on the Friday, not a 

cart from the country was to be seen, 
only Simon Laidluw’s, with his timber 

es; and the talk was, that 
f-a-ctown the peck. The 
im of the business was na visible 
tie Saturday, the wonted day for the 

to seek their meat, when the swarm of 
that came ‘forth was a sight truly 
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calamitous. Many a decent auld woman that 
had patiently eked out the slender thread of 
a weary life with her wheel, in privacy, her 
scant and want known only to her Maker, 
was seen going from door to door, with the 
salt tear in her e’e, and looking in the face 
of the pitiful, being as yet unacquainted with 
the language of beggary ; but the worst sight 
of all, was two bonny bairns, drest in their 
best, of a genteel demeanour, going from 
house to house, like the hungry babes in the 
wood ; nobody kent who they were, nor whar 
they came from; but as I was seeing them 
served myself at our door, I spoke to them, 
and they told me, that their mother was 
lying sick and ill at home. They were the 
orphans of a broken merchant from Glasgow, 
and, with their mother, had come out to our 
town the week before, without knowing 
where else to seek their meat. 

Mrs. Pawkie, who was a tender-hearted 
mother herself, took in the bairns on hearing 
this, and we made of them, and the same 
night, among our acquaintance, we got a 
small sum raised to assist their mother, who 
et a very well bred and respectable 
ady-like creature. When she got better, 
she was persuaded to take up a school, which 
she kept for some years, with credit to her- 
self and benefit to the community, till she 
got a legacy left her by a brother that died 
in India, the which, being some thousands, 
caused ‘her to remove into Edinburgh, for 
the better education of her own children, and 
its seldom that legacies are so well bestowed, 
for she never forgot Mrs. Pawkie’s kindness, 
and out of the fore-end of her wealth she 
sent her a very handsome present. Divers 
matters of elegance have come to us from. 
her, year by year, since syne, and regularly 
on the anniversary day of that sore Saturday, 
as the Saturday following the meal mob was 
ever after called.” 

We now take ur leave of Mr. Galt’s works 
of fiction; works which display very peculiar 
powers for painting national manners in cer- 
tain classes, and are exceedingly unequal, not 
to say inferior, whenever they are exercised 
out of that boundary. Like one of the Flemish 
masters, his pictures are often fac similes of 
native scenes, costume and character, and he 
excels any one of them that we know in 
mingling the touching with the droll. This 
is his forte, and when he endeavours to step 
beyond it, he seems to us to resemble the 
Flemish master attempting the Roman school 
—his failure aggravated by the excellence of 
his congenial productions. 





Voyage en Suisse, Sc. Sc. Par L. Simond, 
Auteur du Voyage d’un Francais en 
Angleterre, &c. &c. A Paris. 1822. Chez 
Treuttel et Wiirtz. A Strasbourg et a 
Londres, méme Maison de Commerce. 


A Tour in Switzerland, performed in the 
Years 1817, 1818, and 1819. By L. Si- 
mond. 2 vols. pp. 650, and 596.] 


Ir has been often remarked, that England 
is famous for the colonies of tourists which, 
in an interval of peace, she sends forth to 
overrun every habitable (and sometimes, 
indeed, uninhabitable) part of the globe ; 
in addition to which, the mania for writin 
on their return is so strong, that it is sel- 
dom that less than a description in quarto 

their journey can content the active 


I 
have extended no farther than to Osteud 
or Boulogne. In short, since 1815, our. 
country has been inundated with Voya 
Travels, Tours, Itineraries, Journals, Diaries, 
Letters to Friends, &c. &c. &c. various in 
their degrees of merit, but each having for 
its object the description of some chosen 
spot of Europe, which the happy author 
has had the good fortune to visit, and to 
immortalize in the presses of Paternoster 
Row or Albemarle Street. ‘These publica- 
tions are not yet failing in number ; and our 
neighbours on the other side of the Straits 
of Dover, though in numerical proportion 
still far behind, seem in some degree in- 
fected with the same cacoethes, and to be fast 
treading in our steps. It was but lately* 
we had occasion to notice a Tour from 
Dieppe to the Highlands of Scotland ; and 
our present attention is called to an account 
of a Journey in Switzerland, professing on 
the title-page to be from the pen of the 
Author of “ The Tour of a Frenchman in 
England.” We have not had the good for- 
tune to read his former publication; but 
with the present we feel every reason to be 
satisfied. It isa very fair and full account 
of the country of which it professes to treat, 
written by a person of considerable infor- 
mation, and in an easy amusing style; 
enlivened throughout with the 
adventures of the author in his Tour, yet 
never tinctured too strongly with egotism. 
For the entertainment of our readers we 
shall translate+ from the work several 
passages most likely to conduce to that 
end, premising that, by the author’s State- 
ment, “his Journey. in England havin 
been favourably received, he has pursu 
the same course with regard to the present 
work, namely, that of keeping an exact 
journal of every thing that came under his 
observation, noted down at the very instant; 
reserving to himself only to verify and ex- 
tend these facts by subsequent i 

His Tour begins at Fontainebleau, on the 
30th May 1817 :— 

At the palace, strangers are shewn the 
staircase by which the descended to 
pass in review, for the last time, the remains 
of the army from which he was about to 
separate ; the small table also, on which he 
signed his abdication, is exhibited, as well as 
the mark of a kick which he inflicted on it. 

ap pgp ota too, the 42 of ial 
sale. of a. pen to almost every John 
traveller, = that with which B 
signed his renunciation of the throne. Of 
course he laughs at the buyers of these 
“real pens of abdication.” 

He continues his remarks an Fontaine- 
bleau, and laments heavily the bad taste 
which universally prevails in its neigh- 
bourhood in the laying out of grounds :— 

An English garden, according to French 
ideas, should have its bridge, its rock, its 
ruin, and, if possible, its cascade. Josephine 
has done something of all this at Fontaine- 
blean. ‘Her plantations are of pretty con- 
siderable extent, for she had some sparks of 


© See Lit. Gaz, No. 267. 
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taste ;* but are yet too young to 
cs wet effect a salle 80 cueasthed. 
As we were admiring some fine chesnut- 
rees, a man with a bag-wig, and a sword by 
his side, who did the honours of the place 
r a couple of shillings, informed us they 
were the remains of the old garden, formerly 
covered with a thick shade, and that all the 
trees but these had been cut down. 
why ?” we exclaimed, in surprise.—“‘ By our 
ly, I know nothing about it—it was ne- 
cessary, don’t you see, to make the English 
en. 


The travellers (for they are four in num- 
ber) continue their route to Auxonne; and 
passing by Dijon and Salins, the author 
enters Switzerland at Icugne, near the 
southern extremity of the e of Neuf- 
¢hatel, and after several excursions among 
the Jura Alps, which, though far inferior in 
sublimity to their more exalted neighbours, 
still afford much romantic and Beautiful 
scenery, pursues his journey to Motiers : 


Here is shewn the house of the Genevese 
Philosopher, the desk against the wall upon 
which he wrote, standing upright, and two 
small holes in a groove, which he sur- 
veyed from the first floor all comers, without 
being seen himself. His arrest decreed by 
the parliament of Paris in 1762, subsequently 
driven out of Yverdun by the government of 
Bern; he obtained from Marshal Keith (the 
governor of the principality of Neuchatel for 
the King of ments) porsnesian to reside at 
‘Motiers-Travers ; and it was from this place 
he wrote his celebrated Letters from the Moun- 
tain, which. set Geneva in a flame, and drew 
‘down on their author some slight insults from 
the people of the valley, which he quitted to 
retire into the Isle St. Pierre, on the lake of 
Bienne. The old men recollect to have seen 
Rousseau, (a little more than fifty years have 
since — 2 and they admit that the vil- 
‘lage children threw stones at him, or rather 
at his house; but do not believe the Letters 
from the Mountain were the cause of this, 
‘but rather the instigation of his housekeeper, 
who being tired of Motier-Travers, wished to 
disgust him with it. 


- The tourist follows the philosopher's 
‘footsteps, and soon finds himself at the Isle 
St. Pierre ; and on visiting the habitation 
in which he had resided, he finds 
The honours of the house done by a Ger- 
“man Swiss hostess. His room is kept in the 
same state as he left it. The walls are 
covered with poetical effusions on the philoso- 
pher of Geneva, the book destined for this 
“purpose not being sufficiently large. In 
running over a few pages of this book, we 
satisfied ourselves of the proportional num- 
ber of travellers from different countries, 
and this was the result: fifty-three Swiss 
and Germans, four Russians, two Hollanders, 
peg Frenchmen, three Americans, 
ty 


twen t Englishmen. 


Proceeding northwards, the traveller 
crosses the Rhine, and_ shortly enters Ger- 
many near Waldshut :— 

The bridge which crosses the Rhine at 

, is built.of wood, and covered with 
a | The seven arches, which are reckoned 
- at-abont fifty or sixty feet each, would give a 
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breadth to the river of near four hundred 
feet. M. Ebel says, that at Bale it is but 
280 feet broad, where it is probably mueb 
deeper than here. We crossed two leagues 
farther on by the bridge of Luffenbourg, 
venerable from its age, but so elevated, and 
apparently so decayed, as to induce us to 
ays from our carriage in going over. It 
is built on rocks, through which the Rhine 
forces a passage with such violence, that 
only empty boats pass, and those by means 
of ropes which: hold them back, and afford 
time to guide them. A young Englishman 
(Lord Montague) met his death here a few 
years since, oe imprndently attempting to 
conduct his boat without these precautions. 
By a singular combination of misfortunes, 
his seat in England (Cowdray Castle) was 
burnt down the same day on which he was 
drowned in the Rhine. 


On their route to Schaffaiisen they again 
encounter the Rhine, and close to its fall. 


Having directed our voiturier to go on be- 
fore us, we proceeded on foot to see this 
wonder of the world. We had first.a bird’s- 
eye view of it, and the sight took in the 
whole at once—the rocks above,; the gulf 
beneath, the fall between both divided into 
five discharges by four large rocks, black, 
isolated, and undermined, opposing to its 
wy the tranquil inertness of. their masses 
and the hardness of their elements. Worn 
away for namberless ages on every point of 
their surfaces successively, but now at their 
base alone, they have seen other masses 
disappear which were far more considerable, 
and formed a continuous barrier over which 
the river leaped with a fall doubleits present 
prosmersien- We willnot undertake to calcu- 

te how many centuries it has required to 
effect this change; the problem might be 
somewhat too bold. Some people will tell you, 
that in-their youths two of the pillars were 
still accessible, and they relate the dangers 
which they have often run in taking birds’- 
nests on the summits, which are now out of 
all reach ; but it may perhaps be that these 
bird-disturbers have themselves undergone 
the change which they attribute to the fall 
of the Rhine. 

The author often finds some inconveni- 
ence in his tour, from his want of know- 
ledge of the German language ; he states, 
however, that his acquaintance with the 
English is frequently of service to him. 
An instance of this occurs at Schaffaiisen, 
where, 

On our guide quitting us, he had directed 
our steps to the Crown Inn to rejoin him; 
but to our great disappointment, not a soul 
in the streets of Schaffaiisen understood our 
enquiries for La Couronne. It was already 
night, and the situation was becoming criti- 
cal, when the word Crown got us out of the 
scrape—“ Oh die Krone !””—and we were con- 
dueted thither instantly. 

The expluits of the Chamois hunters 
sometimes enliven the pages of the present 
volume. Their unwearied perseverance, 
juined to the skill and.activity which they 
display in their pursuits, call for the au- 
thor’s meed of praise; and he gives an anec- 
dote of one, while en in a different 
course, strikingly descriptive of their firm- 
ness :-—~ : 

The lammergeyer, the largest of the birds of 
prey after the condor of America, measuring 





sixteen feet across: when the wings dre ex. 
tended, frequents the north of Switzerland ; 
it sometimes carries off the young kids; and 
even large dogs. M. Ebel relates a story of 
a chasseur of this country (Joseph Schoren), 
who having discovered a nest belonging to 
one of these terrible birds, and killed the 
male, crept along the jnt of a rock, his feet 
bare, the better to keep himself firm, in 
hopes of catching the young ones. He raised 
his arm, and had already his hand upon the 
nest, when the female pouncing on him from 
above, struck her talons through his arm 
and her beak into his loins. The hunter, 
whom the smallest movement would have 
precipitated to the bottom, lost not his pre- 
sence of mind, but remained firm, rested his 
fowling-piece, which fortunately he held in 
his left hand, against the rock, and with his 
foot directing it full on the bird, touched 
the trigger, and she fell dead. The wounds 
which he had received confined him for 
several months. These hunters are men from 
whom the savages of America might learn 
lessons of patience and courage in the midst 
of dangers and privations. The greater part 
come to a tragical end. They disappear; and 
the disfigured remains which are now and 
then found, alone inform us of their fate. 

Near this relation of the /ammergeyer, 
may be placed an anecdote of the vultures 
at Muotta-Thal. This place had beer the 
scene of many bloody combats between the 
Russians under Suwarrow, aud the French; 
and 

Armies passed by narrow footpaths where 
the Chamois hunters themselves take off their 
shoes, and cling by their hands to escape a 
fall. They fought on the edges of the most 
frightful precipices, and peopled the icy 
regions of the higher Alps with dead. When 
in the following spring, the snows which had 
covered the bodies disappeared, the vultures, 
surfeiting on this abundance of human prey, 
became so delicate, that, to make use of my 
guide’s expression, they would select nothing 
but the eyes for the nurture of their young. 


Our extracts have already extended to a 
great length, or we should have been glad 
to have given the account of the Chamois 
hunting itself, which is interesting, and well 
described; we must, however, pass it-by. 

The fall of the great mountain of Ross 
berg gives M. Simond occasion to furnish 
his readers with a minute description of the 
dreadful calamity, which, but for a similar 
reason, we should certainly copy. ‘The tra- 
vellets then visit Grindelwald, whose inha- 
bitants having but little intercourse with 
the world, retain, in some degree, their 
primitive simplicity :— 

They see little of strangers, and before the 
present picturesque age, they saw.still less. 
Without commerce or ‘manufactures, their 
agriculture is confined to the cultivation of a 
few fields of wheat and barley, and to the 
rearing of their cattle, which are three times 
as numerous as the people. They. know 
of no objects.of luxury beyond what they 
make for themselves ; no bad example from 
without corrupts their morals ; and one might 
expect to find among them those virtues 
which are commonly attributed to the earlier 
ages of the human species, when the patri- 
archs lived so well and so long. Neverthe- 
less, with this primitive people, we find the 
intellectual qualities -very confined, a mo- 
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rality which is not stainless, and no centena- 
ria. A rps ig example was known of an 
individual had attained ninety-five ; and 
from sixty to seventy is the most advanced 
age to which the inhabitants in eo 


reach. After all, there is reason to believe 
that health as well as virtue accommodates 
itself better with the cultivation of the mind, 
and with the wants of luxury and industry, 
than with ignorant simplicity, habitual indo- 
lence, or even the chace of the Chamois. 

M. Simond does not speak very highly 
of our countryman, Mr. Gibbon :— 


At Lausanne, his house is one of the princi- 
pal objects of curiosity in the town, and the 
present proprietor suffers something in con- 
sequence; nevertheless he did the honours 
of it with great good-humour. The principal 
apartment (at present a counting-house,) 
must have been pleasant ; but the terrace, 
on which Gibbon, passed so many encomiums, 
is small, sandy, destitute of shade, looking 
to an orchard which totally obstructs the 
sight, is quite broiling ; and the little closet 
in which the historian wrote the last lines of 
his great work, on the Decline of the Roman 
Empire, is now declining itself, and falling 
fast into ruin. The illustrious author has not 
left behind him here many favourable recol- 
lections ; —minute, exacting, referring every 
thing to self, and that self a being somewhat 
repulsive. 

The number of our fellow-countrymen to 
be met with in every city of the Continent, 
often calls for the remarks of M. Simond, 
yes by the bye; never speaks in an un- 
riendly way of the proud Islanders) and 
at Geneva he of course finds no want of 
Englishmen :— 


The Genevese are naturally well disposed 
towards the English ; religion, government, 
and manners, are bonds of sympathy and mn- 
tual friendship ; and besides they are not neigh- 
hours, an indispensable negative condition to 
the good understanding of nations. Formerly, 
many young Englishmen received part of 
their education at Geneva, and there formed 


‘friendly connexions which lasted their lives. 


A still greater number of Genevese went to 
England, with a view to fortune or to instrac- 
tion; and the greater part of well-born per- 
sons here understand the language. Buona- 
parte, who did not like the Genevese, once 
in discoursing of them, said, ‘They speak 

too well for me.”—Under these circum- 
stances, one should have thought that on the 
arrival of the English, after a forced separa- 


‘tion of twenty or five and twenty years, 


there would have been a simultaneous at- 
traction of these sympathetic elements. 
There was indeed some little warmth, but 
very little connexion ; and the English who 
swarm at Geneva, as every where else on 


‘the Continent, not only do not mix more in 


society there than elsewhere, but appear 


“even to be less pleased there than usual. 


Genevese, on their side, declare that 
they cannot recognize their ancient friends 
the English, “ who were (say they), sedate 
and reasonable, and in whom some little tint 
of barharism gave additional value to that 

rosity and that cultivation of 


“mind fe the basis of their charac- 
‘ter, Their young folks gave indeed into 
‘Nome excesses: and follies, but they soon 


themselves, and ere they reached 
became as steady as their fathers. 
this, we see an inundation rushing 


in npon us without cessation, making their crn- 
sades to Rome, instead of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The ancient barbarism has become disdain, 
and sometimes degenerates into rudeness. 
They keep themselves in acorner, say nothing, 
or if they speak, it is butto mock. Whether 
through pride or suspicion, they fly even from 
each other, as if fearful of a plague: one 
knows not what conduct to pursue among 
them. If you invite many, you disoblige 
them ; it is to force them to give counte- 
nance to persons whom they are in despair 
to see seated near them, If you ask them 
alone, they seem to be ennuyé, Speak to them 
of the English of former times, it must have 
been before the deluge ; talk of literature, it 
is pedantry, and they yawn ; of politics, and 
they instantly bother about Buonaparte.” 

To this account from the Genevese, the 
author adds some fair reflections of his own, 
which we have not space to insert, nor will 
our limits permit us to pursue his route 
any farther. It comprehends the greater 
part of this romantic country, and we have 
no doubt that the present work will often 
be the companion of our travelling country- 
men in their excursions to Switzerland. It 
is a place with which they are continually 
coming.in contact, and little of it remains 
to be described to the indefatigable British 
tourist. We must now take our leaves of 
M. Simond and his Journey, with which 
we have been well satisfied ; and we cannot 
conclude our accountof his book in a better 
way, than by giving a few of his general 
remarks towards the close of his Tour :— 

It is time to put a stop to this long journey, 
taken in a space so confined. In describing 
the Swiss such as I have found them, I have 
shewn them in different lights, for never did 
so small a country present a people less 
homogeneous, and their picture can only be 
se by a group of portraits. Formerly, 

witzerland was spoken of with enthusiasm 
—the fashion has changed. Her free institu- 
tions, her plain and simple manners, the 
courage of her inhabitants, all gained uni- 
versal admiration. To describe. her, was to 
sing of her beauties ; but now mankind are 
more disposed to undervalue, without being 
sufficiently acquainted with her. The phi- 
losophers say she is a century behind in 
knowledge; the liberals, that her smaller 
cantons are mere caricatures of liberty, and 
the larger nothing but inveterate oligarchies ; 
and lastly, soldiers consider it only as « good 
country to occupy when war is to be made upon a 
grand scale.* 

We have not had time to look into the 
Historical Essay in the second volume. 


* Spoken in the Chamber of Deputies the 17th 
June 1620. 





Lo Zingaro. Romanzo, revisto e corretto da 
M. Santagnello, 2 vols. 12mo. London 
1822. H. Berthoud. 


Sicror Sanracyecto has brought forward 
an Italian tale, entitled Lo Zingaro (Gipsy.) 
The lucid and elegant language of this pro- 
duction is well calculated to win the een 
student of the Italian to its panel an 

so far it fulfils the professed object of the 
writer. The story abounds in adventures 
and scenes of alternate elegance and turbu- 





lence. The seductive manners and the bold 





licentiousness of character which ee or 
degrade society, are eres lepicted. 
The hero and heroine of the tale are agree- 
able portraits, and the course of their for- 
tunes and the denouement of their loves are 
strictly moral ; but the previous vicissitudes 
and perils of the lady are, as we think, too 
minutely painted, for they are of that shade 
that with many readers is apt to awaken an 
ill-directed interest ; and the completion of 
her misfortunes could scarcely have needed 
much more detail than does her very rescue 
from often expected ruin. 





BURCKHARDT’S SYRIA, ETC. 4to. 

The Ismaylys, Mr. B. thinks, cannot 
muster above 800 firelocks; the Anzeyrys, 
their foes, about thrice that number, Of 
the latter the following disgusting but ex- 
traordinary details are given : at Shennyn, 
where the author lodged with one of their 
Sheikhs— 


As our hosts appeared to be good natured 
people, I entered, after supper, into comver- 
sation with them, with a view to obtain some 
information upon their religious tenets 

they were extremely reserved upon this 

I had heard that the Anzeyrys maintained 
from time to time some communication with 
the East Indies, and that there was a temple 
there belonging to their sect, to which they 
occasionally sent messengers. . In the course 
of our conversation I said that I_ knew there 
were some Anzeyrys in the East Indies ; 

were greatly amazed at this, and enq 

how I had obtained my information; and 
their countenances seemed to indicate. that 
there was some truth in my assertion, 

are divided into. different sects, of wh 
nothing is known except the names, viz. 
Kelbye, Shamsye, and Mokladjye, Some are 
said to adore the sun and the stars, sae 
others the pudendum muliebre. The 
ledjye wear in their girdle a small iron mest: 
which they use when making water; it in 
also said that they prostrate themselves every 
morning before their naked mothers, saying 
cee eee - - and it is asserted that the 
have a promiscuous intercourse. with thelr 
females in a dark apartment every. Friday 
night; but these are mere reports. Itisa 
fact, however, that they entertain the cu 
belief that the seul ought to quit the dying 
person’s body by the mouth. And they are 
extremely cautious against any, accident 
which they imagine may prevent it from tak- 
ing that road. For this reason, whenever the 
government of Ladakie or Tripoli condemis 
an Anzeyry to death, his relations offer con- 
siderable sums that he may be empaled in- 
stead of hanged. I can vouch for the trath 
of this belief, which proves at least that they 
have some idea of a future state. It appears 
that there are Anzeyrys:in Anatolia and at 
Constantinople. Some years. since a t 
man of this sect died in the mountain of An- 
tioch, and the water with which his corpse 
had been washed was 


bottles and sent to Conseanaaagha or Asia 


Minor. 
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65,000/ worth annually) and sponges. ‘ The 
latter ~ 


" “» © - are procured on the sea shore; but 
the best are found at a little depth in the sea. 
The demand for them during the last two 
years has been very trifling; but I was told 
that fifty bales of twelve thousand sponges 
each might be yearly furnished ; their price 
is from twenty-five to forty piastres per 
thousand. 


From Tripoli Burckhardt returned to 
Damascus by the way of Kesrouan, and 
along the coast. The ancient Byblus, now 
Djebail, is enclosed 

- - - by a wall, some parts of which appear 
to be of the time of the crusades. Upon a 
stone in the wallI saw a rose, with a smaller 
one on each side. There is a small castle 
here, in which the Emir Beshir keeps about 
forty men. A few ew ago Djebail was 
the residence of the Christian Abd el Ahad ; 
he and his brother Djordjos Bas were the 
head men of the Emir Beshir, and in fact 
were more potent than their master. Djordjos 
Bas resided at Deir el Kammar. The district 
of Djebail was under the command of Abd el 
Ahad, who built a very good house here ; but 
the two brothers shared the fate of all Chris- 
tians who attempt to rise above their sphere ; 
they were both put to death in the same hour 
by the Emir’s orders ; indeed there is scarcely 
an; instance in the modern history of Syria, 
of a Christian or Jew having long enjoyed 
‘the power or ‘riches which he may have ac- 
quired: these persons are always taken off 
in the moment of their greatest apparent 
- Abd el Hak, at Antioch; Hanna 
ubbe, at Ladakie ; Karaly, at Aleppo; are 
all Agen of this remark. But, as in the 
most ing, so in the most serious concerns, 
‘the ‘Levantine enjoys the present moment, 
‘without ever reflecting on future conse- 
“quences. The house of Hayne, the Jew Seraf, 
‘or banker, at Damascus and Acre, whose 
‘family may be said to be the real governors 
-of Syria, and whose property, at the most 
‘moderate calculation, amounts to three hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling, are daily ex- 
to the same fate. The head of the 
amily, a man of Dm talents, has lost his 
nose, his ears, and one of his eyes, in the 
service of Djezzar, yet his ambition is still 
unabated, and he prefers a most precarious 
existence, with power, in Syria, to the ease 
and security he might enjoy by emigrating to 
Europe. 


Near Antoura is 


+ + + the ruined convent of Bekerke, once 
the residence of the famous Hindye, whose 
- histery Volney has given. Now that passions 
have cooled, and that the greater part of the 
‘ persons concerned are dead, it is the general 
opinion that Hindye’s only crime was her 
ambition to pass for a saint. The abominable 
- acts of debauchery and cruelty of which she 
was accused, are probably imaginary: but it 
is certain that she rigorously punished the 
nuns of her convent who hesitated to believe 
in her sanctity, or who doubted the visits of 


. Jesus Christ, of which she boasted. Hindye 


died about ten years since in retirement, in 
the convent of Seidet el Hakle. At one hour 
from Antoura, on the top of the 
mountain, is the convent of Harissa, belong- 


. ing to the Franciscans of Terra Santa, and 
ed at present 


by a single Piedmontese 
monk. On the breaking oat of the war be- 
‘tween England and the Porte, Mr. Barker, 


the Consul. at Aleppo, received from the 
Emir Beshir an offer of this convent as a 
place of refuge in his territory, Mr. Barker 
resided here for two years and a half, and 
his prudent and liberal conduct have done 
great credit to the English name in the 
mountain. The French consuls on the coast 
applied several times to the Emir Beshir, by 
express orders from the French government, 
to have Mr. Barker and his family removed ; 
but the Emir twice tore their letters in 
pieces and returned them by the messenger 
as his only answer. 


Beyond this the country is chiefly peopled 
by Druses, of whom we have an interesting 
account: 


With respect to the true religion of the 
Druses, none but a learned Druse can satisfy 
the enquirer’s curiosity. What I have already 
said of the Anzeyrys is equally applicable to 
the Druses ; their religious opinions will re- 
main for ever a secret, unless revealed by a 
Druse. Their customs, however, may be de- 
scribed ; and, as far.as they can tend to elu- 
cidate the mystery, the veil may be drawn 
aside by the researches of the traveller. It 
seems to be a maxim with them to adopt the 
religious practices of the country in which 
they reside, and to profess the creed of the 
strongest. Hence they all profess Islamism 
in Syria; and even those who have been 
baptised on account of their alliance with the 
Shehab family, still practise the exterior 
forms of the Mohammedan faith. There is 
no truth in the assertion that the Druses go 
one day to the mosque and the next to the 
church. They all profess Islamism, and 
whenever they mix with Mohammedans they 
een the rites prescribed by their religion. 

n private, however, they break the fast of 
Ramadhan, curse Mohammed,. indulge in 
wine, and eat food forbidden by the Koran. 
They bear an inveterate hatred to all reli- 
gions except their own, but more particularly 
to that of the Franks, chiefly in consequence 
of a tradition current among them that the 
Europeans will one day overthrow their com- 
monwealth: this hatred has been increased 
since the invasion of the French, and the 
most unpardonable insult which one Druse 
can offer to another, is to say to him, “* May 
God put a hat on you!” Allah yelebesak 
borneita. 

Nothing is more sacred with a Druse than 
his public reputation: he will overlook an 
insult if known only to him who has offered 
it; and will put up with blows where his 
interest is concerned, provided nobody is a 
witness ; but the slightest abuse given in 
public he revenges with the greatest fury. 
This is the most remarkable feature of the 
national character: in public a Druse may 
appear honourable ; but he is easily tempted 
to a contrary behaviour when he has reason 
to think that his conduct will remain undis- 
covered. The ties of blood and friendship 
have no power amongst them; the son no 
sooner attains the years of maturity than he 
begins to plot against his father. Examples 
are not wanting of their assailing the chastity 
of their mothers, and towards their sisters 
such conduct is so frequent, that a father 
never allows a full grown son to remain 
alone with any of the females of his family. 
Their own religion allows them to take their 
sisters in marriage; but they are restrained 
from indulging in this connexion, on account 
of its repugnance to the Mohammedan laws. 





A Druse seldom has more than one wife, 
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but he divorces her under the slightest pre. 
text; and it is a custom among them; that if 
a wife asks her husband’s permission to go 
out, and he says to her ““Go;” without 
adding ‘‘and come back,” she is thereby 
divorced ; nor can her husband recover her, 
even though it should be their mutual wish, 
till she is married again according to the 
Turkish forms, and divorced from her second 
husband. It is known that the Druses, like 
all Levantines, are very: jealous of their 
wives ; adultery, however, is rarely punished 
with death ; if a wife is detected in it, she is 
divorced ; but the husband is afraid to kill 
her seducer, because his death would be re- 
venged, for the Druses are inexorable with 
respect to the law of retaliation of blood; 
they know too that if the affair were to be- 
come public, the governor would ruin both 
parties by his extortions. Unnatural pro- 
pensities are very common amongst them. 
The Akal are those who are supposed to 
know the doctrines of the Druse religion ; 
they superintend divine worship in the cha- 
pels or, as they are called, Khaloue, and 
they instruct the children in a kind of cate- 
chism. They are obliged to abstain from 
swearing, and all abusive language, and dare 
not wear any article of gold or silk in their 
dress. Many of them make it a rule never 
to eat of any food, nor to receive any money, 
which they suspect to have been improperly 
acquired. For this reason, whenever they 
have to receive considerable sums of money. 
they take care that it shall be first exchange 
for other coin. The Sheikh El Nedjem, who 
generally accompanies the Sheikh Beshir, in 
his visits to the Emir, never tastes food in 
the palace of the latter, nor even smokes a 


pipe there, always asserting that whatever » 


the Emir possesses.has been unlawfully ob- 
tained. There are different degrees of Akal, 
and women are also admitted into the order, 
a privilege which many avail themselves of, 
from parsimony, as they are thus exempted 
from wearing the: expensive head-dress and 
rich silks fashionable among them. 

A father cannot entirely disinherit his son, 
in that case his will would be set aside ; but 
he may leave him a single mulberry tree for 
his portion. There is a Druse Kadhi at Deir 
el Kammar, who judges according to the 
Turkish laws, and the customs of the Druses ; 
his office is hereditary in a Druse family; 
but he is held in little repute, as all causes 
of importance are carried before the Emir or 
the Sheikh Beshir. s 

The Druses do not circumcise their chil- 
dren ; cireumcision is practised only in the 
mountain by those members of the Shehab 
family who continue to be Mohammedans. — 

The best feature in the Drase character Is 
that peculiar law of hospitality, which for- 
bids them ever to betray a guest. I made 
particular enquiries on this subject, and I am 
satisfied that no consideration of interest or 
dread of power will induce a Druse to give 
up a person who has once placed himself 
under his protection. Persons from all parts 
of Syria are in the constant practice of (aking 
refuge in the. mountain, where, they are in 
perfect security from the moment they enter 
upon the Emir’s territory ; should the prince 
ever be tempted by large offers to consent to 
give up a refugee, the whole country would 
rise, to prevent such a stain upon their 
national reputation. The mighty r, 
who had invested his own creatures with the 
government of the mountain, never =e" 
force them to give up a single individual 
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.of Society in Bagdad : 


.all over the East, they add the fancied em- 





Whenever he became very urgent in his 
demands, the Emir informed the fugitive of 
his danger, and advised him to conceal him- 
self for a time in some more distant part of 
his territory ; an answer was then returned 
to Djezzar that the object of his resentment 
had fled. The asylum which is thus afforded 
by the mountain is one of the greatest ad- 
vantages that the inhabitants of Syria enjoy 
over those in the other parts of the Turkish 
dominions. 

The Druses' are extremely fond of raw 
meat; whenever a sheep is killed, the raw 
liver, heart, &c. are considered dainties ; the 
Christians follow their example, but with 
the addition of a glass of brandy with every 
slice of meat. In many parts of Syria I have 
seen the common people eat raw meat in 
their favourite dish the Kobbes ; the women, 
especially, indulge in this luxury. 

Mr. Barker told me that during his two 
years residence at Harissa and in the moun- 
tain, he never heard any kind of music. The 
Christians are too devout to occupy them- 
selves with such worldly pleasures, and the 
Druses have no sort of musical instruments. 

The Druses have a few historical books 
which mention their nation ; Ibn Shebat, for 
instance, as I was told, gives in his history of 
the Calites, that of the Druses also, and of 
the family of Shehab. Emir Haidar, a rela- 
tion of the Emir Beshir, has lately begun to 
compile a history of the Shehabs, which 
already forms a thick quarto volume. 

I believe that the greatest amount of the 
military forces of the Druses is between ten 
and fifteen thousand firelocks ; the Christians 
‘of the mountain may, perhaps, be double that 
‘number ; but I conceive that the most potent 
Pasha or Emir would never be able to collect 
more than twenty thousand men from the 
mountain, 





SIR R. K. PORTER'S TRAVELS IN GEORGIA, 
, PERSIA, BABYLONIA, ETC. 

Continuing our review of this pleasing 
work, the next extract gives a striking view 


The wives of the higher classes in Bagdad, 
are usually selected from the most beautiful 
girls that can be obtained from Georgia 
and Circassia ; and, to their natural charms, 
in like manner with their captive sisters 


bellishments of painted complexions, hands 
and feet dyed with henna, and their hair and 
eye-brows stained with the rang, or pre- 
gy indigo-leaf. Chains of gold, and col- 


8 _of pearls, with various ornaments of|and musicians, as fast asleep as themselves. 
precious stones, decorate the upper part of|The business, however, is not thus quietl 


their persons, while solid bracelets of gold, in 
shapes resembling serpents, clasp their wrists 
and ankJes. Silver and golden tissued mus- 
lins, not only form their turbans, but fre- 
qeaetty their under-garments. In summer, 

ample pales is made of the most costly 
shawl, and in cold weather, lined and bordered 


with the choicest furs. The dress is altogether 
very becoming ; by its easy folds, and glit- 
tering transparency, shewing a fine shape to 
advantage, without the immodest exposure of | the muttering of prayers ; presenting a sin 
, the open vest of the Persian ladies. The 
-humbier females generally move abroad with 
faces totally unveiled, having a handkerchief 
rolled round their heads, from beneath which 
their hair hangs down over their shoulders, 
while another piece of linen passes under 
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aaa anemia 
aii those who fled thither from his tyranny.|Their garment is a gown of a shift form, 


reaching to their ankles, open before, and of 
a grey colour. Their feet are completely 
naked. Many of the very inferior classes 
stain their bosoms with the figures of circles, 
half-moons, stars, &c., in a bluish stamp. In 
this barbaric embellishment, the poor damsel 
of Irak Arabi has one point of vanity re- 
sembling that of the ladies of Irak Ajem. 
The former frequently adds this frightful cada- 
verous hue to her lips ; and, to complete her 
savage appearance, thrusts a ring through the 
right nostril, pendent with a flat button-like 
ornament set round with blue or red stones. 
But to return to the ladies of the higher 
circles, whom we left in some gay saloon of 
Bagdad. When all are assembled, the even- 
ing meal, or dinner, is soon served. The 
party, seated in rows, then prepare them- 
selves for the entrance of the show; which, 
consisting of music and dancing, continues 
in noisy exhibition through the whole night. 
At twelve o’clock, supper is produced ; when 
pilaus, kabobs, preserves, fruits, dried sweet- 
meats, and sherbets of every fabric and fla- 
vour, engage the fair convives for some time. 
Between this second banquet, and the pre- 
ceding, the perfumed narquilly is never ab- 
sent from their rosy lips; excepting when 
they sip coffee, or indulge in a general shout 
of approbation, or a hearty peal of laughter 
at the freaks of the dancers, or the subject of 
the singers’ madrigals. But no respite is 
given to the entertainers; and, during so 
long a stretch of merriment, should any of 
the happy guests feel a sudden desire for 
temporary repose, without the least apology, 
she lies down to sleep on the luxurious car- 
pet that is her seat; and thus she remains, 
sunk in as deep an oblivion as if the nummud 
were spread in her own chamber. ‘Others 
speedily follow her example, sleeping as 
sound ; notwithstanding that the bawling of 
the singers, the horrid jangling of the guit- 
tars, the thumping on the jar-like double- 
drum, the ringing and loud clangor of the 
metal bells and castanets of the dancers, 
with an eternal talking in all keys, abrupt 
langhter, and vociferous expressions of gra- 
tification, making, in all, a fall concert of 
distracting pron ¥ sufficient, one might sup- 
pose, to awaken the dead. But the merry 
tumult, and joyful strains of this conviviality, 
gradually become fainter and fainter ; first 
one, and then another of the visitors, (while 
even the performers are not spared by the 
soporific god,) sink down under the drowsy 
influence ; till, at length, the whole carpet is 
covered with the sleeping beauties, mixed 
indiscriminately with hand-maids, dancers, 


ended. ‘ As soon as the sun begins to call 
forth the blushes of the morn, by — the 
veil that shades her slumbering eye-lids,” 
the faithful slaves rub their own clear of any 
lurking drowsiness ; and then tug their re- 





their chin, in the fashion of the Georgians, 


lar contrast to the vivacious scene of a few | through the city, from the no 
hours before. This duty over, the fair devo-|and was crossed by a strong bridge, con- 
tees shake their feathers like birds from a|structed at the foundation, of large stones 
refreshing shower ; and tripping lightly for- | fastened together with lead and iron. While 
ward, with garments, and, perhaps, looks, a|it was building, the course of the river was 
little the worse for the wear of the preceding | turned into a large basin, to the west of the 
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depths. of its amusements.. .Coffee, sweet- 
meats, kaliouns, as before, accom every 
obstreperous repetition of the miduig it song 
and dance ; and all being followed up by a 
plentiful breakfast of rice, meats, fruits, dcc., 
towards noon the party separate; after 
having spent between fifteen and sixteen 
hours in this riotous festivity. 


On the 9th of November, Sir Robert 
again set forth for Babylon, having, on 
account of the war between the Pasha and 
the surrounding Arabs, an additional escort, 
and the company of M. Belino, He thus 
proceeds :— 
November 9th, 1818.—I was now fully em- 
barked on my long-anticipated expedition ; 
and having passed the gate of the western 
suburb, I looked around me on the vast ex- 
tended Chaldean plain east of the Euphrates, 
with a delight that seemed for some minutes 
to send me on the wing over its whole inter- 
esting tract; ranging both sides of that 
mighty river, and to wherever the majesty of 
Babylon had flowed down its venerable 
stream. Ptolemy, in describing the great 
plain of Babylonia, bounds it by the Arabian 
desert to the west, by Susiana to the east, 
the Persian Gulf to the South, and Mesopo- 
tamia to the north. The appropriation of 
the latter term here, (which, properly speak- 
ing, designates the whole country girt by the 
two rivers,) is to be received as meaning that 
part only, which stretches south-east from 
Mount Masius, to the celebrated Median 
wall, that closed the isthmus between Mace- 
practa and Opis; nearly where the land 
draws in, something like the of. an 
hour-glass. This wall is unders to have 
been built by the Babylonian monarchs, to 
prevent the incursions of the Median kings, 
when they were masters of Assyria; all 
north of that boundary having formerly be- 
longed to the dominion of Nineveh. It was 
not till after the destraction of the latter 
capital, by the father of Nebuchadnezzar, 
that Babylon attained its acmé of glory under 
that great prince himself. And, in advancing 
towards its prodigious remains, (apparently 
doomed to exist for ever, in some form or 
other, an awful monument of confusion!) it 
may not be disagreeable to refresh our 
memory of the subject a little, by a clear 
view of the ait, as it is represented in the 
descriptions of our best authorities. 


According to Herodotus, the walls were 
60 miles in circumference, built of large 
bricks cemented together with bitumen, and 
raised round the city in the form of an exact 
square ; hence they measured 15 miles along 
each face. They were 87 feet thick, and 350 
high, protected on the outside a vast 
ditch lined with the same. materials, and 
proportioned in depth and width to the ele- 
vation of the walls. They were entered by 
poe gre on each side, made of solid brass, 

additionally strengthened by 250 towers. 


spective mistresses by the toe or the shoulder, | Within these walls rose the multitudinous 
to rouse them up to perform the devotional | streets, 
ablutions usual at the dawn of day. All start | Babylon ; including the temple of Belns, the 
mechanically, as if touched by a spell; and|hanging gardens, and all the ce 
then commences the splashing of water, and | which constituted this city the wonder of the 


palaces, and other great works of 


world. A branch of the Euphrates flowed 


to the south ; 





evening, plunge at once again, into all the| town; which had been cut to the extest of 
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40 square miles, and. 75 feet deep, for a yet 
nobler $ toreceive the same ample 
stream, w the great artificial banks were 
erecting of brick on each side of the bed of 
the river, to secure the conntry from its too 
abundant overflow. Canals. were cut for this 
purpose also; one of these led to the im- 
mense basin already described, which, when 
required, disembogued the river intg its 
capacious bosom; and always continued to 
teceive its’ siperflux ; returning the water, 
when cps ag by various sluices to fructify 
the ground. During the three great empires 
of the East, no tract of the whole appears to 
have been so eee for fertility and riches 
as the district of Babylonia ; and all arising 
from the due management of this mighty 
stream. Herodotus mentions, that even when 
reduced to the rank of a a it yielded 
a revenue to the kings of Persia that com- 
prised half their income. And the terms in 
which the Scriptures describe its natural, as 
well as acquired supremacy when it was the 
imperial city, evidence the same facts. They 
eall it, “ Babylon, the glory of kingdems, the 
beauty of the Chaldee’s: excellency. The 
Lady of Kingdoms, given to pleasure ; that 
dwellest care y. and sayest in her heart, 
Iam, and there is none else beside me!” 
But now, in the same expressive language, 
we may say, “She sits as a widow on the 
pee There is no more a throne for thee, 
daughter of the Chaldeans!” And for the 
abundance of the country, it has vanished as 
clean away, as if “ the besom of desolation” 
had indeed swept it from north to south; the 
whole tand, from the outskirts of Bagdad to 
the farthest stretch of sight, lying a melan- 
choly waste. - - ~ - - : 
The picture of Babylon is equally striking: 
After a ride of newly awakening interest 
at almoat every turn of our heads, we arrived 
at the khaun of Hadgé Sulieman, (a poor 
little’ place, erected by a devotee of that 
name,) about eight miles from Iskanderia. 
Here we halted, to refresh our horses, and 
regale ourselves with coffee; a beverage 
muéh increased in flavour by our Arab host 
adding a few cloves to its composition. Close 
to this place the road is intersected by a 
canal, fall of water in the earlier part of the 
year; but when we: passed it, not a drop of 
the ‘genial fivid was to be:seen. An hour 
more, however, brought us in view of some- 
thing like - moisture and vegetation ; the 
date-trees of the village of Mahowil rose 
re us; and they were the first trees of 
any kind we had seen since we quitted 
' Bagdad. Mahowil lies four miles from the 
Hadgé’s khaun ; and is only separated from 
the plain more immediately connected, with 
the remains of Babylon, by the embankments 
of two once noble canals, very near each 
other, and rauuing almost due east and west. 
In the first, which we crossed by a brick 
bridge, we = 4 water. These ae ae 
at present to be’regarded as t ary, 
whence the decided vestiges of the great 
city commence ; and we soon discovered 
their widely a tracks. In crossing 


pe ovate: palaces, and human habi- 


the gates of* fallen Babylon.” Pr a 


piles of great magnitude, particularly attract 

attention; but there are many minor objects 

to arrest investigation in the way. - - - - 
View of the Euphrates— 


the north-east shore of the Euphrates, hitherto 
totally excluded from our view by the inter- 
vening long and, varied lines of ruin, which 
now proclaimed to us on every side, that we 
were, indeed, in the midst of what had been 
Babylon, From the point on which we stood, 
to the base of Mujelibé, large masses of 
ancient foundations spread on our right, 
more resembling natural hills in appearance, 
than mounds covering the remains of former 
great and splendid ellifices. To the eastward 
also, chains of these undulating heaps were 
visible, but many not higher than the gene- 
rality of the canal embankments we had 
passed. The whole view was particularly 
solemn. The majestic stream of the Eu- 
phrates wandering in solitude, like a pilgrim 
monarch through the silent ruins of his de- 
vastated kingdom, still appeared a noble 
river, even under all the disadvantages of its 
desert-tracked course. Its banks were hoary 
with reeds, and the grey osier willows were 

et there, on which the captives of Israel 

ung up their harps, and while Jerusulem was 
not, refused to be comforted. But how is the 
rest of the scene changed since then! At 
that time, these broken hills were palaces; 
those long undulating mounds, streets ; this 
vast solitude, filled with the busy subjects 
of the proud daughter of the East! Now, 
“ wasted with misery,” her habitations are not 
to be found ; and, for herself, “the worm is 
spread over her !”” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
HYDRAULIC ORRERY. 


An exceedingly ingenious and interesting 
invention, under the above title, is at pre- 
sent to be seen at 407 Strand. It is the 
work of Mr. Busby, and obtained the Gold 
Vulcan Medal from the Society of Arts. 
Exhibitions of this sort do not however 
admit of adequate description, without 
going much more at large into details than 
we can afford room for; and, therefore, we 
recommend a personal inspection of the ap- 
paratus, both to the scientific and to youth 
desirous of information. The principal 
Orrery consists of a large trough or tub, 
filled with water, in the centre of which is a 
floating basin, with a globe representing the 
Sun, and the solar motion is caused a 
minute stream discharged laterally from a 
siphon contained in the basin. Round the 
ge of the tub, the Earth, similarly borne, 
represented, and acted upon, performs her 
course ; and by a very curious contrivance 
of machinery, notonly her orbicular revolu- 
tion and polar positions towards the Sun 
ate accurately given, but the Moon (su 

ported on a circular floating ring, and o 

serving the austranical obliquity of orbit, 
change of nodes, &c.) is obviously construct- 
ed so as to impress the motions of all these 
heavenly bodies on the mind in the clearest 
manner. 

Another contrivance affords a good idea of 
Jupiter and his. Satellites: the process is 
effected by rarefied air, and a small lamp is 





‘ Between’ this and Hillah (som 
teak Giga wiles distant) three 


An hour and a quarter more brought us to| P 


to us too uncertain for accuracy, the streain 
of air being readily affected ‘by extrinsic 
causes. But viewed altogether, we have 
no hesitation in eee our cordial ap- 

robation of Mr. Busby’s very novel and 
interesting apparatus, to the examination of 
which we take upon our own responsibility 
to invite the inquisitive of every description, 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Oxrorp, May 23.—On Saturday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Daniel Cave, Esq. Exeter 
College, grand compounder; Rev. W. Boy- 
catt, Demy of Magdalen College ; Rev. W, 
Roch, Exhibitioner of Trinity College; Rev, 
J. Bonham, Brasennose College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Sir A. Malet, Ch: Ch, 
grand compounder; C, Harbin, scholar of 
Wadham College; Taylor Nurse, 
Queen’s College; A. Poole, St. Edmund 
Hall ; C. R. Ward, Magdalen Hall; J. Lin- 
ton, Demy of Magdalen College ; Carew A. 
St. John Mildmay, and R. Green Rogers, Oriel 
College ; J. Stuart Wortley and D. F. Mark- 
ham, Christ Church ; W. Mayd, Exeter Col- 
lege ; C. Moffat, W. H. Walton, J. St. Vin- 
cent Bowen, J. Lloyd Philipps, and Hon. A. 
Curzon, Brasennose Coll. ; Archer J. Lang- 
ley, University College ; R. Mayo, Law Ex- 
hibitioner, St. John’s College ; G. Dandridge 
and J. Owens, Worcester College ; T. K. W. 
Harries, Jesus College, 

The whole number of Degrees in Easter 
Term was: B.D, 2—M.A. 28—B.A. 66—Ma- 
triculations, 87. 

On Thorsday last, the first day of Act 
Term, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Doctors in Divinity.x—Rev. Ashhurst Turner 
Gilbert, Principal of Brasennose College ; 
Rev. J. Birt, Christ Church. 

Masters of Arts.—H. W. Buckley, Fellow of 
Merton College; W. Heald Ludlow, Esq. 
Barrister at Law, Queen’s College ; the Hon. 
A.F. Irby, J. Haythorne,St. Mary Hall ; Rev. 
E. Brown, Magdalen Hall; Rev. Bernard J. 
Ward, Trinity Col.; Rev. T. Lambard, Rev. 
C. H.Cox, and the Hon. and Rev. H.A. Napier 
Christ Church; D. Denne, Exeter College ; 
Rev. J. Baron, F. Stonehewer Newbold, and 
Marmaduke Vavasonr, Brasennose College ; 
Rev, Hugo Moreton Phillips, Worcester Col- 
lege; Rev. W.H. Mogridge, Jesus College ; 
Rev. J. Sinclair, Pembroke College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. Batchellor and T. 
Simpson Evans, St. Alban Hall; G. St. Johu, 
J. Olive, and T. H. Harding, Wadham Col- 
lege; C. Milnes, Lincoln College ; H. Brown, 
T. Smith, P. French, and J. W. Goodday, 
Queen’s College; G. Radcliffe and J. Percy 
Elliott, St. Mary Hall; R. Ballard Phillips 
and T. Sayer, Magdalen Hall; R. Colston 
Phelips,.G. L. Hamilton, and R. Basnett, 
Trinity College; E. B. Pusey, Stuart ~y 7 
die, G. J. Shakerley, H. Norman, D. M. Per- 
ceval, and J. Wood,Christ Church ; Reginald 
Pole, Exeter College; H. B. Bulteel and 
W. De Capell Brooke, Brascnnose College ; 
T. Maude, J. Ashmore, and Gibson Stott, 
University College; W. 8. Sccholey and 
Albert Jones, St. John’s College ; W. Pyne, 
Pembroke College. 4 
CAMBRIDGE, June ie oa 3 gold 
medal for the best English poem by @ test- 
dent undergraduate, was yesterday adjudged 
to Mr. John Henry Bright, of St, John’s 





the moving principle. This however seemed 


FCollege—Subject, Palmyra. 
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‘knowledge will go a great way in what is 


_ well worthy of attention, both from the skill 


_ Forgets the murmuring earth, to enter here ? 
. As the deep solitude more sternly grows, 


- Priam, (No. 978) entitles him also to a fair 
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FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue notice of Portraiture in our last 
might be fullowed up with many similar 
rs; but in Art, as in literature, a same- 
ness must be avoided; and our aim is rather 
to direct the public attention to the end 
and design of Art, than to indulge in the 
display of critical acumen, or critical as- 
rity—a mere smattering in which kind of 


called Criticism. 

Besides the works already mentioned in 
former pages of the Gazet/e, there are many 
that yet claim attention ; among them—_ 

No. 172. Miranda's tirst Sight of Ferdi- 
nand. H. Thomson, R,.A.—This is not 
among the happiest of the Artist's produc- 
tions, although the design is striking, anc 
the accompaniments picturesque. We think 
the figure of Ariel interferes too much with 
what is going on, and that Ferdinand wants 
keeping ; perhapsa lighter form might have 
been given to Miranda, The subject has 
been so frequently handled, that there shiould 
be something novel to recommend it. 

Nos. 72. 76. From the same Play, by 
‘H, Howard, R.A.—have much of novelty 
as well as humour in their design. In that 
of Ariel seleased, it is; hardly possible to 
push the energy of strength. and exertion 
further; nor is the expression in the tor- 
‘mented Caliban less successfully managed. 
—In the other, the figure of Ariel is not 
happily conceived ; the plaining spirit ap- 
pears far too ihdifferent about the matter. 

No, 199. Shall I, or shall I not, &c. 
T. Woodward.—This is an arch conceit, and 
very skilfully executed: it tells. the story at 
once, and leaves its proper impression on 
‘the mind. 

No. 181. The Death of Adelaide. H. Fra- 
-delle.—From its situation is ill seen, but is 


with which it is executed, and the interest 
and expression thrown itito the characters, 

We remember reading some years since a 
poem on this subject, by Mr. D’Israeli, and 
were much struck with some passages in it, 
describing the desolateness of La Trappe. 
As the poem has been long out of print, the 
following quotations may be new to ‘our 


-Teaders :— 


“The shepherd from the stony pisture flies, 
“No music warbles in those silent skies : 

Where in the wildernéss the cypress waves, 

The pale-¢yed votaries hover round their graves ; 
Silence zal solitude perpetual reign 

Around this hermit-family of pain.” 


“ Mark the dread portal !—who without a tear 


With social tenderness the pilgrim glows ; 
And while he reads the awful lines above, 
Turns to his native vale, and native love.” 

No. 170. A Pastoral. H, P. Bone—A 
very pleasing little picture, clear in its exe- 
cution, with a good effect of light, shade, 
ani colour.—Mr, H. P.- Bone’s Death of 


rank in. the class of historical painters, In 


thé mangling atrocity ef the act, which is; 
sufficiently seen in the effects upon the sur- 
rounding group. 

No. 274. The Death of Adonis, ‘R. T. Boxe 
—is much too high to come under observa- 
tion, 

Nos. 120 and 143. A. Cooper, R.A— 
Mr. Cooper has foughé his “battles o'er 
again” with the same skill and the same 
energy as heretofore ; a little too clear, per- 
haps, in their execution, fur we are inclined 
to think that the fulness of Borgognoni’s 
touch gave character to his battles. 

Nos. 188 and 474. Recollection, and a 
Bacchante. 1. Stewardson,— Both these 
pictures are ill hung; the first high‘in the 
great room, and the last in the Antique 
Academy. They nevertheless do much 
honour to the Artist, and for colouring and 
expressicn are not surpassed by any similar 
subjects in the Exhibition —* Recollection” 
is a very striking female head, in which 
archness and sentiment contend for the 
mastery. The Bacchante it is impossible to 
see so as to do it justice; but its general 
effect gives assurance of more detailed merits. 
Nos. 62, 176, and $12. An Officer, 
a Gentleman, Lord Douglas (Portraits.) 
H.- Raeburn, R,.A—These possess all 
Mr. Raeburn's uswal good qualities, and 
are deep-toned characteristic likenesses.— 
No. 176 is particularly a favourite with us, 
for the simplicity of its style and Vandyke 
effect. The last represents an odd-looking 
little man, but is finely painted. 


SCULPTURE. 


It is not that we descend from the top to 
the bottom of the Academy, because there 
is nothing to arrest our attention in the 
midway ; yet, to confess the truth, there 
is not much: besides which, between the 
crowd and the bad light, itis hardly possible, 
as we have stated in individnal cases, to 
speak correctly to what is-hung there. 

We are of opinion, as at our first glance, 
that the Sculpture of this year stands high 
in the scale of improvement, and that 
specimens might be produced equal, if not 
superior, to any thing that has yet been 
performed in modern Art, either at home 
or abroad. 

No. 985. Satan overcome by St, Michael. 
T. Flarman, R.A.—It is hardly possible, in 
this confined room, to judge of, much less 
do justice to, this towering group, or to the 
elevated grandeur of the conception. As a 
matter of taste, we think the figure rises too 
suddenly from its base, and presents a form 
too bare. The addition of wings, we. are 
aware, would not assist the composition, as 
they must be elevated to suit the action, 

‘No, 986. Statue in marble; Eve at the 
Fountain. E. H. Baily, R A.—From the 
model to the marble is ‘ no narrow frith,” 
as the sculptor can well testify; and we 
sincerely congratulate the Artist on the 
consummate skill with which he has brought 
his labours to anend. This figure presents 
some of the most graceful turns the line 
of Beauty ever showed. Its execution 
throughout displays a talent equal to any 
thing we ever remember to have seen; and 





this subject he has judiciously concealed 


the extremities and their relief are not to 


be surpassed. -In viewing this work of Art, it 
is impossible to overlook the difficulty of t 


undertaking in conceiving so high a form of 


beauty independent of the antique. Here 
is neither Venus, Juno, nor Minerva, yet 
all that can be imagined of a creatiire in the 
most perfect form from the hand of its 
Creator. ' 

No. 991, Half-sized Sketch, &e. Duke of 
Kent: E. H. Buily, R'A.—¥n this model, 
to.be executed in bronze to the memory of 
the. late illustrious personage, Mr, . Baily 
has shewn his powers over the palpable and 
obvious forms of humanity. There is a 
simplicity and elegance in the attitude of 
the figure and cast of the drapery, which 
belongs perfectly to the subject, and demon- 
stfates ibe folly of resorting either to foreign 
aid or'tu the antique on such subjects. 

No. 987. Psyche; a° ‘statue in marble. 
R. Westmacot, R.A.—We have indeed: the 


the assurance of the Catalogue, that it is 
marble we are contemplating, or the polished 
roundness of those limbs would warrant 
pressure. This favourite of the Seulptor’s 
andthe Painter's imagination is ‘most 
happily treated by the skill of the Artist. 
With respect to the introduction of gold, 
as on the box, however beautiful, we cannot 
but consider it as an innovation on the 
simplicity of Sculpture. Some may be 
tempted to carry this farther, and act like 
the pupil of Appelles, who, not able to 
make his Helen beautiful, made her fine. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
. SONNET—SUNSET. 

*Twas a clear evening—one white cloud alone 
Hovered above the bounding western hill, 
Stretched aut in narrow length, serenely still, 

As the mute guard before a monarch’s throne. 

O’er the old church by which I stood,—the Sun 
In parting radiance shed a ruddy glow ; 

And in the East, the sleeping waves below 
Gave back the clouds’ mixed hues of pink and dun. 
More low he sank,—lower and lower yet 

Towards his home—a rayless orb of fire— 

Cast one bright glance upon the glittering spiré, 
On the hill’s summit seemed to: pause, and set-— 
Tho’ still that fleecy cloud retained: awhile 
A faint remembrance of his last warm smile, 

Brighton, Bera. 





On the introduction of Glass Curtains 
into our E38. 

To suit the action for the language’ sake, 
Shakespeare's advice at last our Players take ; 
Glass curtains, though fot plays, reflect each fea- 

ture, 
And “ hold as ’twere the mirror up to‘Nature !”” 

TEUTHA. 





EPIGRAM: OLD SAW... - 
Why, Jack, you go on at 2 terrible rate, [eight ;-— 
You come home blind drunk seven nights out .of 
Your character's damaged—your health will be lost ; 
As it is, you look Haggard and pale as a host. 
Believe me ‘twere better to alter ene 
See philosopher Will, what a different 
He should for a time be your model, I th ; 
For from meat he betuns, and makes water his 
drink. 


What, imitate hint ! replied Jack ; do ioe wish 


? 





I should eat as a beasty Sir, and drink like a fish ? 
A ees? PM, 


evidence. of our own senses, as. well as ’ 
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ANACKEONTIC. 

Here, take from my goblet, and mingle the wine 
‘That flows in your glasses with that flows in mine, 
And I with your goblet will also make free, 

And mingle your wine with what sparkles for me. 


*Tis done !—Look, my friends, how, united, they 

shine, [mine ; 
Your’s sparkles the brighter when mingled with 
Oh! thus may our souls be united, and thus 
May the sweet joys of unity sparkle for us. 


Then fill high a bumper, let this be our toast— 

May we ne’er shrink from friends when they need 
us the most! 

And so with good humour our converse let’s blend. 

‘That we soon-may convert ev'ry. foe to a friend. 


Lyme, Dorsetshire, June 11. R. A. TEMPLEMAN. 





SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE PONS ASINORUM. 
“ The re ion of a man depends upon the 
steps he sa acen early life.” —Pope. . 
There is a sort of middle stage in every 
one’s life (that is, if he lives to seventy,) a 
sticking place, 
- - + “like the swan’s down feather, 
That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 
And neither way inclines,” - - - 
at which one feels by certain signs that he 
cannot exactly be called, thatis, that all peo- 
ple do not agree in calling him, young, and 
that Ae cannot permit himself to be denomi- 


nated old,. This point has been often varied : 


those who are not twenty, declaring it to be 
thirty-five, or at farthest forty; but no sooner 
have they reached the last-mentioned age, 
than they insist that they feel quite as young 
as they did at twenty-four, and agree that 
when indeed they are ten or twenty years 
older, they may begin tu think of an easy 
chair, a Regent’s rest, an extra bottle of 

, and the et cetera of a middle-aged man. 
Ray exact age is—at least I am generally un- 
derstood to be—in short, I have been thirty 
fur the last twenty years, according to the 
bon mot of Cicero, (vid. Quint. lib. vii. ch. 2.) 
and notwithstanding it is asserted that my 
snglets have withstood the sheers of time 
t.o long to be my own, and a young rogue 
of a nephew declares he recollects laughing 
twenty years ago at my yellow teeth, 
which are now as white as a chimney- 


pane. hd Sp if he saw me in my green 


surtout black cravat, I am persuaded 


’ that [ should be taken for something under 


forty. But I have griefs to unfold, “ fatal 
to hear, and fatal in the telling,” so let me 
not pause. ‘ 

A man in my situation of life is nothing, 
unless he sports a toe and shakes in a bra- 
vura: consequently I am indifferently 
in “ Love’s Young Dream,” and “ 
Trumpet of Victory,” and though my voice 
is somewhat tremulous in the higher notes, 
Tam in po bass decidedly gee I also 
dance, am proud to say, man 
young ladies have preferred me to a yeep 
partner—no wonder! very young men dance 
a. now-a-days. Well, I was con- 

j an adept; “TI didn’t value your 
cross over two couple, figure in, right and 
left;” as Acres says; no! I th the 
mysteries of swing corners, and capered 





round ina poussetie, to the admiration of 
the whole room. Waltzing was introtiuced 
—can a man of between thirty and fifty 
shine in a waltz? But I had excellent ex- 
cuses: “ Extremely indelicate! no sister or 
wife of mine should waltz—it did: well 
enough on the continent: I has! waltzed at 
Géttingen; but it would not do in Eng- 
land!” This, though it displeased all the 
young ladies of fifteen, gave infinite plea- 
sure to all-the ladies who were double 
fifteen. But—quadrilles (nomen quantas 
trageedias excitat!) were brought into Eng- 
land, and they spread like a typhus fever. 
Infants in leading-strings were taught the 
steps ; schoolboys were connoisseurs ; older 
young ladies and gentlemen could think of 
nothing but quadrille clubs and practising 
parties; and my ancient subjects, the spin- 
sters of thirty, rebelled: girls of forty ambled 
in a side couple ; babies of fifty sidled ina 
trénise. I was now come to the Rubicon; 
I must either sink into an old man, for 
whom, if he danced at all, a country dance 
would be got up at the end of the night ; 
one who must catch at a place in a rubber, 
or jump at a hand at twopenny loo in the 
parlour, when the young folks were contin 
up stairs, or—I must Jearn quadrilles, 
chose the latter, and went to M. Pus-bas. 

It was not Jong before a “ request the 
honour of Mr. B.’s company toa small qua- 
drille party” was laid on my table. I tied on 
my starched cravat with peculiar care, and 
as I buckled my knee-breeches, and prac- 
tised a pas-seul, I felt an exultation that 
nothing before had given me: I thought at 
least with Napoleon, “La balle qui me tuera, 
portera mon nom.” Imagine my having paid 
coachy, announcing, and making my bow to 
the faily of the house. I cast a timorous 
glance to the fair partners of the evening, 
who, as usual, sat giggling together on one 
side of the room: not one did 1 know—not 
one to whom I could say, that “ I hoped 
she’d excuse me if I blundered.” 

Mrs. T. soon came up to me: “ You 
don’t dance quadrilles, I suppose, Mr, B.” 
said she, “ we shall get up a country dance.” 
[ assured her that I did walk through them. 
“Oh! I beg your pardon then,” answered 
the lady, with something of a smile, « Come 
with me, Sir, and I'll introduce you. Miss S.” 
leading me into the very middle of the 
ring, * allow me to present you a partner, 
Mr. B.” I bowed, ventured some common- 
place compliment, which was not audible, 
and retired amidst the titters of the circle. 
Some peculiarly harsh sounds now told me 
that. the music was going to begin. “ Gen- 
tlemen, take your partners,” echoed from 
all parts of the room; and I hastened to 
give my partner my arm. Time was 
when it was only the hand. She took it 
without even looking at me. “ Where 
would you like to stand, Ma'am?” said I. 
“* Here, Sir!” said the lady, placing herself 
at the top of the first quetenie. “If you 

lease,” cried I, with some ery not 
uite—as yet—a proficient, providin 

are no chjeution, T would rather stand” 

—* Sir,” replied the fair one, in a thrilling 


tone, “ I never stand at the side.” During 





these words, the first part of the tune, ac- 


SS ES 
cording-to custom, and-without my attend- 


ing to it, was played over, and at the first 
bar of the second, out I stepped; my 
partner frowned, “‘ Not you, yet Sir.”’ [ 
obeyed, although I was sure I was right, 
and she was turned by the opposite gen- 
tleman. I declared “I never danced it 
so.” ‘“ Avancez!” cried the side couples, 
I stuck in my place. “ The devil! its /ady’s 
chain,” said I. No, no, ballancez to the 
corner lady—tour de mains! You're wrong, 
Sir! Avancez! Turn! Ballancez!” I did 
neither, and the figure had now finished, I 
turned to the lady, who did not look very 
kind: “ Why, Madan!” I exclaimed, «I 
never danced a quadrille in this way. At 
Monsieur Pas-bas’s”—the lady stared. 
“* Perhaps,” said she, “ you may not know, 
Sir, that we are dancing ‘ the Lancers,’” 
“ The what, Madam?” cried I, in a voice 
of terror; “ The Lancers.” I then recol- 
lected that I had only learnt the first set; 
aud the compassionate reader may have a 
faint idea of my situation. I was standing 
in the first set, with the first dancer in the 
room; all eyes were upon me, and I was to 
dance from figures of which I had never 
heard before! All the people of my own 
standing seemed peculiarly to enjoy the 
joke. Lodoiska was now played—it thrilled 
through my brain ; my partner dragged me 
forward; a thousand voices shouted out 
and endeavoured to put me right, and 
only caused me to stray the more, “ Bal- 
lancez—eight bars—now'turn your partner 
—fall into two lines—avancez.” «In vain: 
{ went wrong myself and ‘put every body 
else wrong; I cut twice in ‘the air when [ 
should have remained in my place ; I stood 
there like a mountain when I should have 
advanced—every thing seemed to swim be- 
fore me—I could ‘bear it no longer—I made 
my way to the door, ran down stairs, flew 
home in spite of rain and mud, and am re- 
solved never again to attempt a quadrille : 


- - - = et, saltu in contraria facto 
Colla jugo excutiunt, abrupta loraque relinquunt. 
W.B. 


— 





Haymarket Tueatre. — This Theatre 
opened last Saturday, and the profits of the 
night were allotted to the Irish Subscrip- 
tion ; which will not, we fear, be much the 
better for them, as the house was very 
thinly attended. A piece called the Bill of 
Fare, from the pen it is said of Mr. T. Dib- 
din, was the only novelty. It is a whim- 
sical and laughable thing, with a good 
deal of equivoque occasioned by a provin- 
cial m and an innkeeper, whose ini- 
tials are alike, S. S., advertising the one for 
a company of comedians, the other for a 
set of servants, and the applicants going to 
the wrong parties, the servants to the ma- 
nager, the players to the innkeeper. In the 
former character, T: is excellent: the 
jokes lose nothing of their point in his 
mouth, and his references to olden theatri- 
cals are at once pithy and ludicrous. Ox- 
berry, as the host, has too little tu do. 





On Tuesday the Beggar’s Opera was per- 
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formed with a new Polly, a Miss Granville, 
a pupil of Mr. D. Corri’s. She is tall and 
well formed, with a face of moderate ex- 
ion, and a strong and tolerably well 
taught voice. Its tone, however, is harsh 
crude; sometimes bursting out into 
extreme loudness, and sometimes shrink- 
ing into mere querulousness. In “ Cease 
your funning,” which is looked upon as 
in some degree the trial song of the opera, 
she imitated Miss Stephens’s decorations 
instead of her sweetness, and consequently 
succeeded in a very inferior measure. She 
seems capable of some effect on the stage, 
provided her tuition be continued, and the 
roughness and violence of her voice be 


brought into order, She was a good deal] ¢ 


applauded uccasionally. We would recom- 
mend it to Mr. Terry, when called on to 
announce the repetition of a play, not to 
ive himself the trouble of using a phrase, 
it shall be repeated again, inasmuch as if he 
desired to express the renewal of the per- 
formance on the next night—the expression 
is tautologous ; if he looks to farther per- 
formances, it amounts to prophecy, and 
the office of a prophet is one which we are 
convinced Mr. Terry does not yet consider 
himself competent to add to that of Ma- 


nager, 

The new Farce this evening is from the 
pen of Mr. T. Dibdin.—Terry’s Nigel, and 
a Comedy, are forthcoming. 

Me. Acexanpre.—The amusing _per- 
formances of this gentleman at the Adelphi 
Theatre, have been continued beyond his 
original purpose, and are still fully attended. 
His powers of ventriloquism are of the 
bigest order, and though the vehicle for 
calling them forth is rather so-so as to wit, 
it nevertheless affords sufficient opportuni- 
ties fur the extraordinary display of a fa- 
culty almost super-human, The wonder- 
ful command of voice from apparentl; 
every quarter, above, below, distant, and 
near, is developed’in an entertainment 
called the Rogueties of Nicholas. To this 
drama many characters belong, which are 
all sustained by Mr. Alexandre with ludi- 
crous effect, His dressing an omelet from 
nothing, his speaking while drinking, his 
rapid changes of person, his humorous 
adaptation of character, and. above all his 
ventriloquial miracles, fill three hours with 
as much amusement as could well be 
crammed into that space of time. 





VARIETIES. 


Contents of the Journal des Suvans for 
April—1. Klenze. The Temple of Jupiter 
at Agrigentum; reviewed by M. Quatre- 
mere de Quincy.—2. J.J. Paris. Me- 
moire, &c.on the use of Machinery in 
France; by M. Tessier—3. Letronne. Sup- 
lement to the yg OPE of the Greek 
Nscription on the of the Obelisk of 


Phile.—4, Saint Martin, Note on the Hie- 
roglyphic Inscription.on the Obelisk of 
romp, ™ Monuments of Hin- 

: . A. Remusat.—6. Graberg 
de Hemso. Scandinavia vindicated trom 
the accusation of having produced the bar- 





barous Nations who overthrew the Roman 
Empire; by M. Daunau.—7, J.C. Letter 
from J. C. Rich, —8. Biot, On the 
Earthquake of 19th Feb. 1822. 

The Abbe Frayssinous, first Almoner to 
the King of France, has been appointed 
head of the University of Paris, with the 
title of Grand Master. 

New Parliamentary Practice—The Ba- 
varian Chambers have terminated their 
session with a dinner ; an example which, 
if any thing had been predicated concerning 
it, we would have expected to be set by the 
Parliament of Great Britain. The enter- 
tainment at Munich was enlivened with 
songs, and the patriotic legislators renounced 
hampagne and Burgundy to drink their 
native Rhenish wines. “ Happily (says a 
French Journalist, mentioning the circum- 
stance,) we have cause to hope that the 
national spirit of the English will not carry 
them to such a length in favour of porter.” 

Superstition —The age of miracle has not 
followed the age of chivalry into oblivion. 
A very recent Continental Journal contains 
the affidavit of M. Donnadieu, the Mayor 
and Council of Bossagues, that on the 12th 
of last May, a girl of fifteen years of age, 
paralytic for more than three years, was 
iniraculously cured on the day of the festival 
of St. Fulcran, the patron saint of the place ! 

A French author, Al. Vinc. Ch. Berbi- 
guier, has published a work in three octavo 
volumes, called ‘ U'he Farfadets, or All the 
Demons do not belong to the other. World.” 
it seems to be a strange fanatical produc- 
tion, levelied at the crimes and vices of the 
ge. 

A Tragedy, in three acts, founded on the 
story of Kegulus, was produced with great 
eclat at the Parisian Theatre Francais last 
week, It is the production of the younger 
Arnault, author of Marius ad Minthurnes ; 
and a pleasing incident occurred at the 
first representation, In the moment of 
triumph, the audience recognized the father 
of the successful dramatist in one of the 
boxes (@ loge grillée); and turning their 
applauses towards him, augmented in a 
most. gratifying manner the fulness of his 
paternal feelings. ‘The following passages 
are mentiuned as having exciied great ap- 
probation : 


& 


Sem ,cccccecs Ou vainqueur ou vaincu, 
Qui peut combattre encor n’a pas assez vécu.”” 

 —. On détruit une armée; un peuple est im- 
mortel.”” 

« — L’instant seul de sa mort éternise sa vie..... 

«* — L’honneur qu'on a perdu jamais ne se re- 
trouve...” 

« — Ma vie est aux bourreaux, mais mon Ame 
est aux dieux.”” 


A Waterman the other day boasting of 
the proficiency of some of his pupils in the 
now fashionable art of rowing, declared that 
one of them was so expert, he would soon 
“ iaake a man of him.” “ Then,” said a 
wit, “ he must be a row-man.” 

Puns.—Puns do not deserve m4 re- 
proaches upon them; they enliven 
society; and we have heard hundreds. of 


ever picked, Bad or good, here are two, 
In a party, chiefly of medical gentlemen, 
discussing the power of animals to commu- 
nicate hydrophobia, it was asserted by @ 
learned Doctor, that the infection had been 
communicated in one instance by a duck. 
Many inferences were made from this fact, 
till an extra-professional visitor observed, 
that the strongest lesson he could draw 
from it was, to “* beware of Quacks.” 

Irish humour,—The lower orders of Irish 
are so prone to pleasantry, that even the 
deepest distress cannot quell the prevailing 
humour. A miserable Tree in a street 
of London the other day was asked by a 
Gentleman relieving him, why he did not 
stay at home, since he could not be worse 
off any where than where he now was? 
“ Shall I tell: your Honour truly why we 
came over?” was the reply—* If you 
please.” ‘ Then by my soul we came over 
to look after the absentees ! !”” 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


JUNE. Thermometer.|. Barometer. 
Thursday _— 13) from 40 to 73 | 30°16 to 30°09 
Friday 14| from 40 to 81 | 29°94 to 29°72 
Saturday $15] from 53 to 72 | 29°63 to 2969 
Sunday 16} from 50 to 70 | 29°83 to 29°93. 
Monday 17| from 45 to 68 | 30°12 to 30°17 
Tuesday 18] from 49 to 71 | 30°19 to 30°07 
Wed. 19] from 45 to 73 | 29°96 to 29°86. 


N. and NE. winds generally prevailing ; at 
times SW. The weather cloudy and clear alter-: 
nately. Rain on Friday afternoon, and on Satur- 
day much distant thunder, with heavy rain— 
Rain fallen during the week ve of an ineh. 

Edmonton. oHN ADAMS. 





J.D.C.. The Ode of Horace has been too often 
translated. 

The Editor has no recollection whatever of the com- 
munication alluded to by P—s. : 

No literary notices can be given in the Literary Ga-, 
zette, unless verified by the signature of a known 
author or publisher; and the Editor’s ‘rule is, even 
with such sanction, to insert only what may be congi- 
dered as Literary News. 

H. J. we thank—occasionally such papers, if select- 
ed and rendered with much taste, would be agreeable, 

T. T. L. is more just than poetical. We ite Mr. 
Milman’s course as much as he does, and would sin- 
cerely rejoice were genius always as well di . 

Description of the Sainted Veil of Queen Mary im 
our next. 

We have corrected, agreeably to his request, Cantab’s. 
Solution of the Proposition in last week’s Gazette: buat 
we must take this occasion to mention to our Mathe-- 
matica! Correspondents, that if they do not write very 

lain they caunot be attended to;—that if they write 
ate in the week (as Cantab did) the Editor has not 
time to revise the press ; and that, however willing to 
comply with thé wishes of any class of his readers, he 
has too many claims upon him to admit of his giving 
more than a proportion of his attention to any singe. 
branch of science. It is further proper to re: Fy : 
the execution of Wood-cuts renders it impossible to 
insert Mathematical questions except occasionally, 
and as the lovers of these studies seem to be of the. 
irritabile genus and to require much, he begs to tell! 
them a story :— 

A pseudo-mathematician in the North went to a 
worthy, painstaking Schoolmaster; one anxious to 
oblige as well as to inform all who consulted him. 
“ Sir,” said the present applicant, “ I want to learn 
how to calculate Eclipses, and have come to you to 
be instructed in the t way.” The honest Teacher 
replied, ‘ There is a cleyer book called Ferguson’s- 
Astronomy; I will lend it to you, to read attentively, 
and if there is any thing on the subject of eclipses 
which you cannot understand, return to me and I will 
explain the matter to you.’’ Our Disciple followed 


the advice :—he stadied Ferguson, and he studied so. 
profitably, that when he cawie back to his Mentor, he 
thus ssed him, “ Eh! Sir, yon is excellent: 








them in companies where no pocket was 


an 
book ye lent me: 1 am now such a hand at the calca- 


THE 


p 1 can forete] eclipses to half a minvte! 
to go farther Ls the Mathematics, and ye 
maun tell me next where ‘I can learn to calculate 
thunder ing.’ The poor schoolmaster was 
grave the thanks he got for his first service 
abused as ignorant because he could not 

reader the —Verbum sat. 


ir 


— 





ERRATA, 

Tn the liney on Care in last Number, the 
compositor has carelessly printed wept for 
want.—Same Number, p. 376, col. 2. 

For () read 2 (parallelogram) all through. 
Ist line, instead of’ greater angular [) read 

given rectangular <) 


‘ ab 
5th line, instead of = read 
9th line, instead of © read *. 
v21 v2 
10th line, ixstead of © read © _ 
vai 12 


N.B, The Geometrical Construction belongs to 
Cor, 1. and not to the Proposition. 


The last Cor. should be thus :— 

Cor, , If the required sis to be=(=)th of 
the given —, and similar to it, then will 
zm andy=—_ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-Mail, 


HE Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures 
of the Italian, Spauish, Flemish, and Datch Schools, 
is Open daily, from ‘Ten in the morning until Six in the 


evening. 
By JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 


Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the Princess Augusta. 


W HEATSTONE'S MUSICAL MUSEUM 
is now Open every — from Twelve to Five, at 
the Lower Great Room, Spring Gardens. 

‘The Grand Central Diaphonic Orchestra astonish- 
ingly augments in richness and power every variety of 
mas tones; among the instruments employed to 
exemplify this principle, are the Edephone, (an equiva- 
lent for a band of wind instraments,) and Stodart’s 
Compen Grand. Piano Forte: the magnificent 
Effects of these form an Instrumental Concert of singu- 
lar beauty. The other nermow hed eg eg hee he 
Acoucr hone or ante , the Invisible 
Girt, bear These entertainments, which consist of per- 
formances in the most superior style, alternately suc- 
ceed each other, forming an hour’s amusement, calcn- 
Inted to afford the highest gratitication to the Musical 
World, and to interest the Public by the novelty of the 
means employed, and the beauty of the effects produced. 

Admission, 1s. 


Terms of Subscription to 


Ce RN & Co’s. BRITISH and FO- 
REIGN PUBLIC LIBRARY, Conduit-street, 








LITERARY GAZETTE, 


AND. 





THE EXHIBITION, of the SOCIETY. 01 
PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, will Close at 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, next ony 8 
COPLEY FIELDING, Secretary. 
Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue 6d. 


Every Satarday is published, price 6d. only (or Postage- 
free, Wd.) in 16 pages, 4io. 
"THE LITERARY CHRONICLE and 
WEEKLY REVIEW: it regularly analyses Four 
or Five New Works, and contains more Original Mat- 
ter and Interesting Miscellanies than any simi!ar pub- 
lication,—it is independent, is the cheapest Literary 
werk in existence. and may be had in Monthly or 
Quarterly Parts.—Each Vol. is complete in itself. 
Pabdlished by Limbird, 355, Strand ( where Advertise- 
ments are received,) and sold by all Venders of Pe- 
riodicals. 











THE NAUTICAL REGISTER. 


A NEW WEEKLY PAPER, devoted prin- 
cipally to MARITIME and COMMERCIAL Sub- 
jects, and combining the Varieties of a Newspaper. 
On Wednesday next, the 26th Jane, will appear the 
First Number of The Nautical Register, in Folio, Pr. 7d. 
Published by J. Appleyard, at the Nautical Register 
Office, 19, Catharine Street, Strand, by whom Adver- 
tisements and Communications to the Editor (post paid) 
will be thankfully received. — Orders taken by all 
Newsmen, and by Newton & Co. Warwick-square. 
Sold by Mr. J. M. Richardson, Bookseller, 23, Corn- 
hill ; Mr. Warren, Bookseller, 19, Old Bond-street ; and 
Mr. Cox, Bookseller, Berners’-street. Oxford-street. 


Piano Fortes Warranted. 


Ww: PINNOCK most respectfully informs 
those Ladies and Gentlemen who are desirous of 
obtaining PIANO FORTES of superior quality and 
nae that having made several ready-money 
purchases of new and second-hand Instruments, he is 
enabled to offer them on remarkably advantageous 
terms ; and not being confined to any particular maker, 
his Stock comprises the greatest real variety of an 
house in London. Ample time for trial given, wit 
liberty to exchange if not approved of.. A liberal price 
allowed for old Instruments. ‘Tuning, and Piano Fortes 
let on hire. Engraved specimens of new Pianos, and 
a Catalogue of Music, gratis. 
267, St. Clement’s Church-yard, Strand, London, 


Corrected to the present time, printed on a Sheet of 
Drawing-paper, with emblematic Ornaments, hand- 
somely coloured, 5s. On Canvass, in a neat Case 
for the Pocket, 8s. On Canvass and Rollers, 10s, 


[THE BARONETAGE CHART for 1822. 
This Chart contains a complete List of the Baro- 
nets of the United Kingdom, alphabetically arranged, 
with the following particulars of each Member of the 
English Baronetage :-Name—Date of Creation—Num- 
ber in Descent—Age—whether Married, Bachelor, or 
Widower—Number of Children living, male and fe- 
male— Privy Counsellors— Knights Grand Crosées, 
and Knights Companions of the Bath—Members of 
Parliament, and Sheriffs of Counties. It also shews by 
what means the Title was obtained, that is to say, whe- 
ther by Naval, Military, Legal, or other Services; and 
states the Century to which each Baronet can trace 
his Paternal Ancestry: thus exhibiting, at one view, 
much interesting information, and forming, upon the 
whole, a complete Baronetage in Miniature. 
Also, The Peerage Chart for 1822, printed uniformly 
with the above, and embellished with the Coronets of 
the several Orders of Nobility, tastefully coloured. 


Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane ; 
and W. Sams, St. James’s-street.” ala 











Manover-square, London, on which, Subscribers are 
admitted to the use of a most extensive and valuabl 
Collection of the best Books in the various Languages, 
as well as tothat of the [/lustratire Library now added, 
containing Interesting and Splendid Works not hitherto 
annexed to such Establishments. 

Subscribers pavice 102. 10s the Year, Gi. fis. the 
if Year, or Sl. 13s.6¢. per Quarter, are entitled to 
use of the Jiustrative Library, containing a splen- 

did collection of Pictaresque and Architectural Views, 
. as described in a separate ue, and are 
wed 16 Volumes in Town, or 20 in the Country, 

Se teenetiete perusal of the new Publications, and 

to have purchased for them any Work of general 
not previously added to the Library. 
paying Sl. 5s. the Year, 31. 3s. the Half 

Year, or 1, 1Gs, per Quarter, are allowed 12 Volumes 

in Town, or 24 in the Country, and are éntitled to all 

the new Works in the Li 


Subscribers Pie eS Year, 21. 12s. 6d. the 
in the 





Fvoipmes in Town, of 1b inthe Countty, incleding 
new Octavo and Duodecimo sizes. 











Early in July will be published, 
PATERSON’S ROADS. A New Edition. 
By EDWARD MOGG. 

Entirely reconstructed from new Surveys and original 
Communications, 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme. & Brown ; 
J. M. Richardson; J. Booker; Baldwin, Cradock, & 
Joy; G. & W. B. Whittaker; Rodwell & Martin; 
J. Sharpe; J. L. Cox; and R. Mogg, : 


Just published, in 8vo. 22s. bds. 
GUPPLEM NTARY ANNOTATIONS on 





LIVY, designed as an Appendix to the Editions of | C 


Drakenborch and Crevier; with some Prefatory Stric- 
tures on the present State of Classical Learning in 
Great Britain. By JOHN. WALKER, formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Sold by Messrs. Longman & Co. Paternoster-row: 
Of whom also may be had, bythe same Author, 


The Philosophy of Arithnetic cossidered eo 2 branch 


i 
of Mathematical Science, de. and other werke. - 





Ta a few days will be pablished, 2is, bas. 
[SN’T IT ODD? ‘In Three Volumes, 
eo - ridentem dicere verum ‘ 
Quid vetat ?”—Horace. 
The Author respectfaily 








p U » that, in conse. 
uence of imperative circumstances, he has transferred 
this work from Fearman’s, New Bond-street, (where it 
was heretofore advertised,) to the present Publishers, - 


Messrs. G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


J blishea, deaicot yi 
ust published, dedicate y permission) to Mrs, 
Joanna Ba llie, 21s. bds. the Third Paton of 


[HE FAVOURITE of NATURE, A Novel. 
In Three Volumes, 12mo. 

This is a well-written Novel, in which female cha- 
racter, and an intimate knowledge of the human heart. 
are ably pourtrayed. The vices of the rich and gay are 
well sketched, and the’fate of their youthful victim 
Eliza Rivers, is such as must deeply affect the sensi, 
tive mind.”—Monthly Mag. April 1821. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 
Of whom may be had, lately published, 

2. The Spy; a Tale of the Neutral Ground ; referring 
to some particular Occurrences guring the American 
War, &c. In3 vols. 2is. boards, 

3. Lemina of Lorraine; a Romance. In 3 vols. 18s. 

4. The House of Ravenspur; a Romance. By Mrs. 
Jamieson. In 4 vols. 24s. 

5. Langreath ; a Tale. By Mrs. Nathan. 3 vols. Is. 

6. The Village Coquette; a Novel. By the Author 
of “ Such is the World.’”” In 3 vols. 18s; 








Lately published, price 3s. 6d. bds. 


(CASES Illustrative of the TREATMENT 

of DISEASES of the EAR, both local and consti- 
tutional, with practical Remarks, relative to the Deaf 
and Duwh. By J.H. CURTIS, Esq. Aurist to His 
Majesty, and Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Dis- 
eases of the Ear, &c. ; 

Printed for T. & G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 

“ The Profession, we conceive, are indebted to Mr. 
Curtis, for the persevering spirit with which he eulti- 
vates the Study of those Diseases affecting the Organ 
of Hearing, which, from their obscurity and intricacy, 
can only be properly treated by a person entirely de- 
voted to the sabject.”—London Medical and Physical 
Journal, March 1822.——** The Cases detailed by Mr. 
Curtis are any sight in number, and the treatment ap- 
pears to be eon ous, simple, and successful.”—Me- 
dico Chirurgical Review, March 1822. ’ 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 3 vols. 2is. a New Edition of , 


THE HERMIT in LONDON; or Sketches 
of English Manners. 
 *Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd.” 


Cowper. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


Also, lately published, by the same Author, 
The Hermit in the Country, -3 vols. 18s. 





In kyo. 7s. Gd. bal 
THE MOHAWKS: a Satirical Poem. 

With Fete. P 

“ The Stagyrite’s dail rales in vain were made, 

Since Critics now give judgment—as they’re paid: 

Our self-denying saints with truth make bold, 

And prize all doctrines only—as they’re sold: 

While Justice’ self leans lightly on the seribe 

Who libels—on the right side—for a bribe.” 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Condtit-street. 


“Beautifully printed in 1 vol. Post 8yo. It's. 6d. bds. 
rpPHE MORNING and EVENING SA- 

CRIFICE ; or, Prayers for Private Persons and 
Families.—— “ Let m prayer be set forth before thee 
as incense, and the lifting up of my hands as the even- 
ing sacrifice.” —Psalm cxli. 2. 

*,* This work is divided into the four following’ 
parts :—1. Prayers for Private Persons, adapted to the 
different Days of the Week, to Sacramental Sabbaths, 
and Days of Humiliation.—2. Family Prayers for the a. 
bath-Day.—3. Prayers for Persons who are in peculiar 

ircumatanees = copie pares ithe werk ie i 
tirely in the Language of Scripture.—The a- 
pa by Two Discourses explanatory of the Lord’s 
Prayer. ths 

t been the object of the Author, by combining 
simplicity of ee with elevation and Christian 
fervour of sentiment, to reader this voluice & 5 
Manual of Devotion for persons of all ranks. us 
Published by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and G. 

Whittaker, London. . 
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In two handsome volames, octavo, with Engravings, 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








: rice 12 10s. in boards 
rpHE PHILOSOPHY of ZOOLOGY ; or, 
a general View of the Structure, Functions, and 
Classilication of Animals. ‘By JOHN FLEMING, D.D. 
Minister of Flisk, Fifeshire, Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, Of the Werncrian Nataral History 
, ke. 
Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Uo. Cheapside, London. 


Handsomely fen in 1 vol. Foolscap 8vo. with an 
price 9s e 





onuee Se and Vignette View of Edinburgh, 
(THE POETRY contained in the Novels, 
Tal 


les, and Romances, of the Author of “‘ Waver- 

ley,” with short Introductory Notices from the Prose, 

Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co.’ Cheapside, London. 


Lord Fountainhall’s Diary.—In 4to. 11. 16s. bds. 

(SHRONOLOGICAL NOTES of SCOT- 
TISH AFFAIRS, from 1680 till 1701 ; being chiefly 
taken from the DIARY of LORD FOUN'TAINHALL. 

Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co, London, . 

*,* This interesting and curious work, of which 
only 120 copies are printed, is derived from a small 
Manuscript Volume, preserved in the Advocates’ Li- 
brary, and commonly called Lord Fountainhall’s Diary. 


n 8vo. price 14s. bds. 








I 
A SEARCH of TRUTH in the SCIENCE]; 


of the HUMAN MIND. By the Rev. FREDE- 
RICK BEASELEY, DD. Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Member of the Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia, &c. 
Philadelphia Printed : and sold by Hurst, Robinson, 
& Co. Cheapside, London. 








Handsomely printed by Ballantyne, in 6 vols. .8vo. 
rice 31. 12s, boards, to correspond with the Author’s 

Novels and Tales, 

HISTORICAL ROMANCES. By the Au- 
thor of * Waverley ”? &c. ; comprising ‘‘ Ivanhoe ;” 
“The Monastery ;” ** The Abbot;” and “* Kenilworth,” 
woe title-pages of scenes described in these 
orks. 

London: Printed for Hurst, Robinson, & Co. Cheap- 

side ; an A iithela c toahl & Co. Edinh ek 
Of whom may be had, lately published, 

Novels and Tales of the Author of “ Waverley,” 
comprising Waverley, Guy Mannering, the Antiquary 
Rob Roy, Tales of my Landlord, First, Second, and 
Third Series, with a copious Glossary. In 12 vols. 8vo. 
with Vignette titles. we 71. 4s, bds. 

Hiustrations of the Novels and Tales of the Author 
of * Waverley,” in 13 Prints, engraved in the first 

le of the Art; from original Designs by William 
Allan. Jn 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d.—Proofs on India Paper, 
Imperial 4to. 22. 12s. 6d. 


Embellished with a whole-length Portrait of Mademoi- 
selle Mercandotti, in Cendrillon ; Lady in a Fashion- 
able Walking Dress, and Lady in a Fashionable 
Evening Dress, in colours, price 2s, 


"THE LADY’S MAGAZINE;; or, Mirror 
of the Belles-Lettres, Fashions, Fine Arts, Music, 
Drama, &c. for June 1, 1822; containing, among other 
Pepere—I . Bracebridge Hall—1I. Waddington’s Jotr- 
of a Visit to Ethiopia—III. Pen Owen—IV. The 
Return of May—V. Waldeck ; a German ‘Tale—VI. 
Speculations on Time—VII. The Renegade, by M. 
D’Arlincourt—VIII. The Superstitions of Shetland— 
IX. Rise and Progress of Music— X. Lavater and Spurz- 
—X{, Smirke’s Ilustrati of Shakspeare— 
XI, Bloomfield’s May-day with the Muses—XIII. 
t. Elliston and the Critics—XIV. Memoir of Mercan- 
dotti_ Xv, Theatrical Portrait of Mrs. Chatteriey— 
XVI. Active Zeal, or Enthusiastic Exertion, an Essay. 
—Review of New spay by Mrs. Hemans, 
&e.—English Female Costume for June.— Anecdotes of 
Distinguished Persons deceased.— Dramatic [ntelli- 
Rence— Critical Survey of Exhibitions connected with 
the Fine Arts, &c. &c. 

London: Published by $. Robinson, Paternoster- 
Tow j J, Miller, 69, Fleet-street; and sold by all the 
Booksellers of the United Kingdom. 

N.B. The Lady’s Magazine for July 1, will contain 
The Fortunes of Nigel—Bracebridge Hall—Original 

rs, written the celebrated. Mary Robi mi 
most interestingly illustrative of the last few months of 
life—Miiman’s Belshazzar— Duke of Rutland’s 
vels—besides Tales, Essays, and the usual inte- 
files Matter ; and will be embellished with-a whole- 
ngth Portrait of Mademoiselle Noblet, of the King’s 
Theatre, hg Be - er 3 of peo Characters 
y Mr. Mathews, in ories,” reduced 

fom the Lieqsaphic Sketch, and copied by Permis- 
of the Author of the Entertainment—a Scene from 














Ia 3: vols. 12mo. Ws. boards, 
VARGAS ; 2 Tale of Spain. 

Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 

By whom are recently published, . 
1. Maurice Powell; an Historical Welch Tale. 
3 vols. 18s. 
2. The Priest. 3 vols. 18s. 
3. The Sisters. 4 vols. Post 8vo. 1l. 8s. 


Price 3s. in boards, 
A COUNTRY PARSON’S SECOND OF- 
FERING to his MOTHER CHURCH; in Nine 
Pastoral Sermons. 
Oxford: Printed for J. Parker ; sold by F.C. & J. 
Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and Waterloo- 
place, London ; and J, Upham, Bath. 
Where may be had, by the same Author, 
A Country Parson’s First Offering to his Mother 
Church ; in Nine Pastoral Sermons. 3s. bds. 








Embellished with a highly-finished Miniature by 
Mr. Smart, etched by I. R. Cruikshank, and a fac- 
simile of his Hand-writing, price 6s. 
THE LIFE and Extraordinary ADVEN- 
TURES of SAMUEL DENMORE HAYWARD, 

denominated the Modern Macheath, who suffered at 
the Old Bailey, on Tuesday, Nov. 27, 1821, forthe Crime 
of Burglary ; with an Address to the Rising Generation, 
on the imminent Danger to be dreaded from what 
is termed being “ on the Town,” By PIERCE EGAN, 
Author of Life in London, Walks through Bath, 
xiana, &c. 

Pablished by Sherwood, Neely, & Jones, Paternos- 
ter-row. 





Price 8d. in London and its Environs, or free by Pest, ls. 
[THE MUSEUM, No. VIII. published 15th 


June, and continued weekly, contains—1. The 
Picture Book, No. I1. London—2. Letters from Paris 
—3. The Superficialist—4. Sale of the Redland Li- 
brary—5. Wanstead House—6. Industry v. Genius— 
7. Original Poetry: The Lykewake Dirge; Elegiac 
Verses—8. Fine Arts: The Exhibition ; British Insti- 
tution; Ward’s Pictures—9. The Drama: The French 
Comedians at Tottenham-street—10, Reviews of The 
Memoirs of Lord Byron, Bracebridge Hall, the For- 
tunes of Nigel.—With Varieties, Facetize, &c. in Prose 
and Verse. 

Poblished by J. Miller, 69, Fleet-street, London, 
every Saturday; may also be had of all Booksellers, 
Newsmen, Postmasters, &c. 





Quintilian.—Elezantly printed in Two Pocket 

Volumes, i 12s. 

UINTILIANUS de INSTITUTIONE 
ORATORIA ; ex editione, J. M. GESNERI. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy ; Rod- 
well & Martin; J. Booker; G. & W. B. Whittaker ; 
Longman, Hurst, Kees, Orme, & Brown; T. Cadell ; 
£. Edwards; and Simpkin & Marshall. 

By whom also have been recently published, accurate 
Editions of the Text of the following Authors, under 
the Denomination of 

THE REGENT’S CLASSICS.——Horace, 4s. 6d.— 

Virgil, with the Culex, &v. 6s.—Terence, 5s.—Jave- 

nal and Persius, 2s. 6d.—Lucan, with May’s Supple- 

lement, 5s. 6d.—Ovid, 3 vols. 18s.—Martial, 6s. td.— 

‘atullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, 5s.—Cesar, with 
Hirtius, &c. 7s. 6d.—Tacitus, with Brotier’s Supple- 
ments, 3 vols. 16s. 6d—Sallust, with some interesting 
Reliques, and Justin, 7s —FYorus and Paterculus, 4s,— 
Valerius Maximus, 7s.—Cornelius Nepos and Pompo- 
nius Mela, 3s.6d.—Claudian, 5s. 6d,—Cicero, in 12 
vols. 32.12s.—Lucretius, 4s.—Plinii Epistole, &c. 6s. 6d. 

The Publishers of this Collection flatter themselves 
that they render an acceptable and important service 
to the lovers of ancient literature, in providing for 
them, at a moderate price, and in a small compass, a 
neat, uniform, and complete Library of the Latin Clas- 
sics, equal, in typographic leg: an , to 
the celebrated Elzevir editions, and superior to them 
in the purity of the text—corrected and amended as it 
has been, since the days of the Elzevirs, by the indus- 
try and sagacity of learned critics in different countries, 
from a review of all the existing editions, with the 
collation of ancient manuscripts, which bad before lain 
obsenre and unknown, in the unexplored recesses of 
public and private libraries, 

The aggregate productions of the separate labours of 
those ertics titute the destined collection, which, 
therefore, may with justice be deemed as perfect and 
complete a Body of Latinity, as can reasonably be ex- 
pected from any sources ze known to. the literary 
world; the text of each author peng copied from that 
particular edition, whether Foreign or Domestic, 
which stands highest in the estimation of the Literati ; 
and the impre: being conducted under the vigilant 
inspection of responsible Editors, duly qualified for 











In 2 vols. 8vo. 10s, bas. 2d edit. of 

POETICAL WORKS. {oS aare 
SMITH, Esq. Author of “ mdary Tales,” &c. 

Printed for Baidwin, Cradock, & Joy, Paternoster-row. 


- Ind yol. Post PLOYE 9s. 6d. bas, 

THE ART of EMPLOYING TIME to the 
greatest Advantage—The true Source of Happiness. 

“ Dost thou love life,—then do fot squander time, 

for that is the stuff life is made of.’’—-Franklin. 


We have the author’s authority for stating that seve- 
ral persons have already practised this method of regu- 
lating the employment of time, for some years, with 
perseverance and success. It is particularly adapted 
to young people of the age of fifteen or sixteen years to 
twenty-five, but it is also calculated to confer advan- 
tages. on persons of all anes and professions—in 4 
classes of society and in all circumstances of life. 
tends to form the heart, the judgment, the understand- 
ing, the style, and the memory, to preserve health, to 
neutralize or to give a beneficial direction to the pas- 
sions; in short, to make a man more virtuous, more 
enlightened, and more happy. 


Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 2ls, a Second Edition of the 


HISTORY of CULTIVATED VEGETA. 

BLES. By HENRY PHILLIPS, F.H.S. Avthor 
of The Pomarium Britannicum, or History of Fruits 
known in Great Britain. 


In this Work, the object of the Author has been to 
render the knowledge of Plants entertaining and useful, 
not only to Botanists, but to those who have hitherto 
deemed it a difficult and uninteresting science. He 
has endeavoured to ascertain of what Countries the 
Vegetables now cultivated are natives, the earliest ac- 
count of their cultivation, and how far they have im- 
proved by attention, or degenerated by neglect ; also 
the various uses made of them by the Ancients, as well 
as the Moderns, of different Countries, ° 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co, Conduit-street. 











; Ta dto. price 18s. be 
A TREATISE of CELESTIAL MECHA- 
NICS. By P. 8. LAPLACE, Member of the Na- 
tional Institute, &e. &e. 
Part the First—Book the First. 
Translated from the French, and elucidated cy 
> 


explanatery Notes. By the Rev. HENRY HAR’ 
F.J.C.D.M.R.LA, 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
London ; and R. Milliken, Dublin. 


In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 34 edit. of 
[THE HISTORY of the DESTRUCTION 
of JERUSALEM, as connected with the Scrip- 
ture Prophecies. 

By the Rev. GEORGE WILKINS, A.M. 
Vicar of St. Mary’s in the Town, and of Lowdham, 
in the County of Nottingham. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 

“Mr. Wilkins, with studi t h, and lumi 
deductions, offers to the Christian and the Scholar an 
elegant Memoir of the Jewish and the Roman Histories, 
so faras they are connected with the siege and eventual 
overthrow of Jerusalem.””———“ Any person wishing to 
become acquainted with the occasion of the Jewish 
war, with its prog and q » with the 
history and topography of the sacred City and bake ge! cn 
and with the popular construction of the’ prophecies 
regarding them, will not be Seaqnelie: in the perusal 

of this work.”—Crit. Rev. April and May 1816. 

Excursions through England, §c. 

In 1 vol. illustrated with 50 Engravings, including a 
Map of the County and a Plan of Guildford, Royal 
18mo. 15s.; Demy 8vo. Il. 4s.; or Stiper-royal 8vo. 
with India Proof Plates, price 3I. 3s. boards, 


EXCURSIONS through the COUNTY of 
SURREY, comprising Descriptions of the Resi- 
dences of the Nobility and Gentry, Remains of Antiquity, 
and every other most interesting Object of Curiosity. 
London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
& Brown; J. Greig, Back Road, Islington; and P. 
Youngman, Witham, & Maldon, Essex. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 
Excursions in Kent and Sussex, each in 1 vol. 
with 50 Engravings, Plans of Towns, and County Maps, 
Royal 18mo. 145s.; y 8vo, ll. 4s.; or, on Super- 
royal 8vo, with India Proof Plates, 31. be, bas. 
Xcursions in Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, each-in 
2 vols. with 100 Engravings, ans of Towns, and 
County Maps, Royal 18m. 11. 10e.; Demy 8vo. 2. 8s. ; 
or, Super-royal svo. with India Proof Plates, 6/. Gs. bds. 
Excursions in Ireland. No.1 to 14, with 8 Plates 
each, 2s.6d. 18mo0.; or, 4s. Demy 
County Biography of Suffolk, 
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sage price ll, 1s. bas. 


an le. 
THE dw wtp Correction,” “ Decision,” &c. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


Corrgetin,« Nove, fa vols mo 1. 1s. bds. 
2 In 3 vols, 12mo. 1 
MALPAS ; or, Le Pacetet vant D’Amour. 
Romance. 


By the Author of “ The Cavalier.” 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom be had, ee same Author, 
The Cavalier. A vole. 13s 12mo. 1. 1s. bds. 
Price 3s. sewed, (Dedica rmission, to the 
Hose the Earl ot agente 
‘Toon ‘SERMONS on 
eed teeneet Bie By the a W. SHEPHERD, 
te , and Curate of Chedding- 
“Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
a nce’s oA ~~ 


fin 2 . price 10 
OLD STORIES. By MISS “SPENCE. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


Of whom ng hyd had, ty’ ~ oy Author, 
Letters from the Reve 'ov is. Gd. 
Traveller's Tale ; a Novel. 3 avcte. he 10s. 6d. bds. 


In Bvo. 6s. 6d. bds. 
MEMORIALS of a TOUR on the CONTI- 
NENT, 1820. By W. WORDSWORTH, Esq. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom ety be thes, ye. 8 the’ yd Author, 

















The Sa teci . vo. sa edit, Ms. 
. . 4 vols. ea lu. 
Description of the Scei re the Lakes in the 
North of tof England, in 18mo. 5s. 
In 4 vols. 8vo. 


A from BITORY of the BRITISH f EMPIRE, 
the Accession of Charlies {. to the Restora- 

an Introduction, tracing the Progress of 

Serdasen and of >  Conatention, from the Feudal Times 


mvaaton and a icu- 
Iv Pama Fb mr r Hume’ 3 Statements ale to 


nny OE GEORGE BKODIE, Eeq. A i 


Printed for pa ry ey Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
London; and Bell & » Edinburgh. 


Tn Svo. Parts I..& II. price 4¢. each, sewed, 
Tes" Works of JAMES ARMINIUS, D.D. 

formerly Professor of Divinity in = e University of 
*yden. Translated from the an Account 
and Character, and of the aaa Period in 





of his Life and 
which he lived 
London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme 
& Brown, Paternoster-row ; and — Nichols, 
22, Warwick-square, Newgate- street 
*,* The Second Part contains weer co 2 ie 
of Divi- 


Synod of Dort and the i 
Sent it undertook to decide. 
in —. the one Edition, Pa 3 eee 
NEW W BIOGRAPHICAL Di DICTIONARY, 

containing a brief Account of the Lives and Writ: 
ings of the most eminent Persons and remarkable Cha- 
_racters, in eve 4 and Nation. 
PHEN Ene. 
rare Bars 


Nunn; a I larris 
in, Cradock, & Joy; 

Ba ynes & Son; Peacoc ccka and Bampton ; G.& W. 

in & Marshall; J. Souter; and Wil- 





son & Sons, 5 
arenes Roman eee let Schools, 
To 
AN EPITOME of ROMAN ANTIQUI- 


TIES ; or, an Account of the Civil Government, 
Judicial Proceedings ber Retieice. Sy ees and 





Naval Affairs, Dre tertainments, Ma es, Fu- 
persis, ‘Money, 'W Velghts, ares, ae 
‘History. By C. Sens = LD & S.A. Holy- 


Webbe beatles, aes Southampton. 
Printed for Longman, apd rar ae & Brown, 


Of whom 
Bo, *s Catechisms ‘of the Be Hekery of 
i istry Pn 


nea 








In 12mo. price 4s. crete revtend and aotwenttd, 


the 
A KEY to CHAMBAUD’S FRENCH EX- 
~ BRCIBES, a correct Translation of the va- 


in that Book. 
By E. J. VOISIN. 
Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


4s. 6d. hound. 
Ls AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE, 





Fils @ Par M. FENELON. Nouvelle] B 
Edition, eBay des Mots les plus diffi- 
ciles en Anglois au bas de = Page. A laquelle on 


Mythologique et 
tneiliter VIntelligence de cet Ouvrage. 
teva et corrigé d’aprés les meil- 
leures isninen de ti 


Par N. WANOSTROCAT, Docteur en aot 
A Londres: ens J. Bawwcyel J. Nunn; 


@ ajoute un woe tacilite 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, -&c. 


Mr. Hegs’s New lo 
In 3 vols. }2mo. V2. 4s. boards. 
THE THREE PERILS of MAN ; or, War, 
Women, and Witcheraft. A Border Romance. 
Author of “ winter ren Hoa “ Brownie 
Bodsbeck,” cna Wake ” &e. &e. a 
Printed for enema: ‘Boe. Rees, Orme. & Brown, 


Post 8vo. price 12s. 
ODY and ‘SOUL. Consisting of a Series 
of lively and etic Stories, calculated tn excite 
the attention and interest of the Religious World. 
Contents :—The Town Rector—Philosophical 
er—Merchant’s Family—~Sick Penitent —U rtm 
Clerical. Conference — Lunatic Asylum—Liturgy—As. 
ee -Atenasien Creed—Sea Captain — Domiciliary 








ble for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 





Hurst, Rees, Orme, et Bro hocoey et kg wy 
ington et Co.; J. Richardson: J. Mawman; Baldwin 
wag RO Dalau eto. ; Sherwood, Neely, 
Jones ; G niori,! Whittaker ; W. Walker ; eT. Jay 
Of whom may be had, 
1. Recueil Choisi de Traits gy 
Moraux; par N. Wanostrocht.: 3s. 
. Wanostrocht’s Grammar of the French Language. 
Price 4s. 6d. bound. 


In 12mo. price 7s. bound, a New Edition, revised, of 


AN EXPLANATORY PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
in French and English; wherein the exact Sound and 
Articulation of every Syllable are distinctly marked. 
To which are fixed, the Principles of the French 
Pronunciation, fatory Directions for using the Spell- 
ing Representative of every Sound, and the Conjuga- 
tion of the Verbs regular, ieee and defective, with 
their true Pronunciati ABBE TARDY: Late 
Master of Arts inthe Univer ty at Paris. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown 
Paternoster-row ; and W. Clarke, New-Bond-street. ” 


In 12mo. price 9s. bound, the 5th edit. carefully 
corrected, and considerably improved, 


A NEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR, in Eng- 


ues et - Contes 
bound 








lish and Italian, on a Plan different from any hi-| _.. 


therto published ; pointing out, in a clear concise Map- 


ner, the best Rules and the easiest Method for the at \ 


tainment of that elegant and ene ol Language 
equally calculated for the Use of Schools and 
Instruction. By GAETANO RAVIZZOTTI, 

of Languages, Author of several approved Works. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


aes 





Dr. Davy’s Travels in Ceylon.—In 4to. illustrated with 
a Map and numerous Engravings, 4/1. l4s. 6d. bds. 
AN. ACCOUNT of the INTERIOR of 
CEYLON, and its INHABITANTS, with ee 
in that Island. By JOHN DAVY, M. D.F.R. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & abi: 


__In8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 13th edit. with additions, 
"THE MEDICAL GUIDE, for the Use of 

the Clergy, Heads of Families, and Practitioners 
in Medicine and Surgery. Comprising a D .mestic 
Caen Preteen ot Cnt othe Bae ne 

ses vention ure of the A 
to the Human Frame ; with t Discoveries ore 
Medicine. B: RICHARD REECE, me D. ooeret 
thé Royal College of Surgeons, 


Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, patil & Brown. 


Conversations on Chemistry, &c. 
Anew Edition, (being the Bigs) ® ,) Revised, and consi- 
a pay ag in 2 3mo. with Plates by 


CONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY. In 
which the Elements of that Science are familiarly 

explained and illustrated by Experiments. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 

Of Wihioit tay be had, by the same Author, 
Conversations on Natural Philosophy. 2d edit. ‘12mo, 

10s. 6d..bds. illustrated with 22 Engravings by Lowry. 

. Convperations on Political Economy. 4th edit. 12mo. 
Ss. 3 

in One large Vol. Svo. mers and altered according 
to the last Edition ef the London and Edinburgh 














Fourth Edition, 12mo. 9s. bds. 


A. TREATISE on ADULTERATIONS of 

» and CULINARY Py eel exhibiting 
the fi I of Bread. Beer, W Wine, 
Spiritaons Liquors, Tea, Cofiee, Cream, Confectionery, 

pper, Cheese, Olive Oil, Pickles, 
and other Articles emplo ode n Domestic Economy, 
and methods of detecting 
By FREDERICK ACCUM, Chemist. 
Sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

A Treatise on’ the Art of Brewing, exhibiting the 
ueseen Practice of Brewing Porter, Brown Stout, Ale, 
Table Beer, &c. &c. 2d edit. 12mo. with Pates, 9s. 

A Treatise on the Art of making Wine from ‘Native 
Fruits. In 12mo. 3s. bds 

agar “French Works. 
By Lon urst, Rees, Orme, & Brown; 
Yeni a. k Wi Whittaker, London,” 
AN UNIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
an accurate System of French Accidence and 
Syntax, on an improved Plan. 
By NICHOLAS HAMEL. 
A New Edition. Price 4s. bound. 

“ Of the many excellent 
use, this is among the best.””——“ It is both compre- 
hensive and concise, and is as well ada as most 
Grammars for the use of Schools.”——* He has com- 
posed his Work on sound principles and comet defini- 
tions.’ His book tabeends our comm 








ware") 
pe do maed with the English. Ws, Eta 
com Ww olas 
So "hoe oth; wlth quadt Eaqmovemante. 4c. ba 
3. The World in Miniature; containing an Account 
of the Situation, Extent, Pro Hons, Government, 


Population, Dress, Manners, 
yf different Countries of the World with Pale 
essential Kules of the French a. 


Aor] and the ranslaia reed pe one hn Bones. 
inthe French Language By Nicholas Hamel. The 


Fifth Edition. 4s. 6d. 





4. A Key to Hamel’s aren Grammar, 3s, bd. 


Grammars now in | and 





Pharmacopwias) 15s. bds. 34 edit. of 


THE: LONDON DISPENSATORY:; con- 

tai —1. The Elements of Pharmacy—2.. The 
Botaniesl “Deseat ion, Natural History, Chemical 
Analysis, = L icinal Properties of the ane 
of the Mat edica—3. The Ph Pharmaceutical Prepe- 
rations rer Cc edhdia of the 
London, Edinburgh, and “Deblin Colleges of Physi- 
cians. "The. whole _——s a practical Synopsis of 
Materia Medica, and Therapeutics: illus- 
trated with man’ Goofal ‘Tebles and Copper-Plates of 
Pharmacéutical Apparatus. 

By ANTHONY TODD THOMSON, F.L.S. 
Printed for Longman, Htrst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


The neni Edition —Ornamented with an ele; 
graved Title, price 3s. 6d. bound in Black, 
TS NEW DEVOUT COMMUNICANT, 
, aecordin to the Chareh of England : contaigiag 
of the ; Prayers and Medila- 
tions before polh after the Administration, and a Com- 
panion at aay! Lord’s Table. 
the Rev. JAMES FORD, B.D. 
gg A of St. Lawrence, Ipswich. 
Printed and sold by J. Raw; | sold cee by bern. oy 
Hurst, oom = wt & Brown; F.C. & J. Rivi 
Hatebard & Son, London ; ‘and H. Mozley, 
Where may be had, 
An inferior Edition, on common r, 2s. in 
This Edition has been printed at the request 
Clergymén, who are desirous of — this 
little Work among their poorer Parishioners. 
A of Christian _— on Faith, en Boot 
ete a 











Charity ; a a 
the same Author. Price &s. 
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ti irasen x ii Lane 
ve . 
. Chappell & & Son, Exchange. 
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